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FAMOUS BUSINESS TRAILS 


The decentralization of American 
business now under way has been 
made possible by the great road- 
building programs of the last two 
decades. The forerunner of this vast 
system of connecting roads was the 
famous Lincoln Highway, built largely 
by public subscription, in 1915. It is 
sometimes called ‘“The Main Street of 
the United States.’’ It is now the 
backbone of a network of highways. 
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Next Month 


fue 1938 analysis of salary standards 
which begins on page 11 of this issue is 
the fifth article of the Dartnell Salary 
Survey for 1938 we have published this 
year. Next month there will be a continua- 
tion of this study, based on reports which 
are still coming in from all parts of the 
country. 


SALARY matters uppermost in the minds 
of many executives will receive the most 
thorough treatment ever accorded in any 
business paper, so far as we know, before 
this series is completed. It will continue 
into 1939. 


But the big news for next month is the 
progress we have made on the 1939 Profit 
Planning Guide which will be published 
as the November issue. To nonsubscribers 
the price will be $1, but to regular sub- 
scribers, of record October 31, the issue 
will be included at no extra charge other 
than your regular subscription price. 


SomE unusual budget plans, excellent 
“break even point” operating methods, 
dozens of cost-cutting and money-saving 
ideas are being assembled for this unusual 
issue. Among other features will also be 
an analysis of the policies of more than 
one hundred companies who have, for the 
past ten years, enjoyed profits every year. 
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Large Metal Producer 
Again Uses Movable 


Transite Walls 


FIVE YEARS AGO, the Aluminum 
Company of America made its first in- 
stallation of J-M Transite Walls in its 
Pittsburgh offices. Shortly afterward, 
the office extension at its Massena, 
N. Y., plant was partitioned with 
Transite. These installations were so 
highly satisfactory that when the com- 
pany was faced with an unusually dif- 
ficult problem—constructing offices 
and laboratories within the new Lafa- 
yette, Ind., plant building—this mod- 
ern wall material was again selected. 

Transite Walls were used both as 
solid walls and in combination with 
glass. Because of their unique, abso- 
lutely dry construction method, in- 
stallation was completed rapidly, 
economically. Relocation, too, will be 


PART OF 9,000 SQ. FT. of Transite Walls 
in offices of Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica’s new Lafayette, Ind., plant. These 
walls and the 8,000 sq. ft. of J-M Sana- 
cousticCeilings can be completely relocated 
when the separate office building is ready. 


easy ... free from dirt and muss... 
with complete salvage of all materials. 
And this is an important money- 
saving advantage since the company 
intends to use these same walls in 
the separate office building planned 
for the future. 

This type of durable partition is 
practically unaffected by severe con- 
ditions met in plant service. Made of 
asbestos and cement, Transite Walls 
are fire- and rot-proof, highly re- 
sistant to corrosion and so strong that 
on this installation, where the roof of 
the building is 30 feet above floor 
level, they carry the entire weight of 
ceilings, pipe and conduit. They pro- 
vide all the solidity of fixed walls, 
and, being sound-resistant as well, 
they also assure complete privacy. 

In these Aluminum Company of 
America offices at Lafayette, all the 
Transite Walls were left in their at- 
tractive natural finish. But lacquer, 
wood veneer, paint, fabric, paper or 
any other material could have been 
used, for Transite Walls provide a 
flush, projection-free surface suitable 
to any decorative treatment. 

Full details and many interesting 
installations are shown in the new 
Transite Walls brochure. For a copy, 
write Johns-Manville, 22 East 40th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
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LETTERS and COMMENT 





Offices of the Year 


To the Editor: 


Some time ago we purchased one of 
your books entitled “Offices of the Year.” 
Please advise whether you have any later 
issue of this book available at once.— 
S. B. Burxuart, Hughes-Ogilvie Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Mr. Burkuart: We sold the last re- 
maining copy of “Offices of the Year” 
many months ago. Demand for it was so 
great that we resorted to the plan of 
loaning two file copies. So often were 
these copies loaned and used by aggres- 
sive office equipment dealers such as your 
good selves that the two copies were worn 
dog-eared. As it is now, we do not have 
even a damaged copy which we could 
loan you. If enough office equipment deal- 
ers ask us to, we would undertake publi- 
cation of a similar book early in 1939, but 
due to the expense of assembling the ma- 
terial and the tremendous cost of the 
necessary illustrations the demand should 
be indicative of a considerable sale before 
we would be warranted in undertaking 
publication. 


Data on Credit Unions 
To the Editor: 


Do you have any information available 
as to the formation of credit clubs in an 
organization that can provide small per- 
sonal loans to employees, operated by a 
board of employees only? We would ap- 
preciate any suggestions that you might 
be able to make along this line—J. O. 
Matanp, vice president, WHO, Central 
Broadcasting Company, Des Moines, Ia. 

Mr. Matanp: We are glad to send you 


a clipping of the article, “Why Is Busi- 
ness Strong for Credit Unions?” which 


gives considerable information about the 
formation, operation and success of 
number of different credit unions. Thi 
article originally appeared in the June 
1936 issue of AMERICAN Business. 


Help For Young Men 


To the Editor: 


You opened up a splendid thought 
with your feature story in the current 
issue of AmericAN Business, “How 
Would You Advise a Young Man Enter- 
ing Business?” I immediately dispatched 
my copy to a young man in Springfield 
College who is bothered with that very 
question, as literally thousands of young 
men are today.—Wi.t1aM E. Kernanan, 
New York, N. Y. 


Telephone Technique 


To the Editor: 


In an endeavor to make certain that 
our company is putting its best foot for- 
ward, we have been giving considerable 
attention to the performance of our pri- 
vate switchboard operator and of our 
reception. It occurs to us that you prob- 
ably have in your files, articles or book- 
lets that would be extremely helpful to 
us, or can suggest to us sources of such 
helpful information. As a subscriber to 
AMERICAN Business, we shall sincere!y 
appreciate any assistance that you 1! 
give us.—T. E. Rostnson, Nobliti-Spa 
Industries, Inc., Columbus, Indiana. 


Mr. Rosinson: You are to be congratu- 
lated on this care you are taking in see- 
ing to it that your business puts its best 
foot forward via the telephone and 1 
your reception room. Thousands of yo 
customers get their only impression 
your good enterprise by way of the te 
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HOW $40, $100, and $300 were saved 


monthly with electrified office devices 


Greater Output 


Electrically driven devices 
increase production they 
are faster and can main- 
tain top speed hour after 
hour. The work is better 
and more uniform, and 
rejects are fewer. More- 
over, the operator is sub- 
ject to less fatigue and 
tends to make fewer errors. 
The job becomes more of 
a pleasure and less of a 
drudgery. 


Lower Costs 


Here is the surprise—you 
pay less to get more work 
done, and it’s done better. 
The work is performed 
quickly. Operators who use 
electric machines often 
have time for other duties 
because many electric office 
devices are semiauto- 
matic and require only 
periodic attention. Savings 
in time and reduced oper- 
ating costs offset the pur- 
chase price—often in a 
short time—and electrical- 
ly driven devices have long 
life because of their 
smooth, even operation. 


Specify G-E MOTOR 


General Electric, although 
it does not manufacture 
office devices, has supplied 
up-to-the-minute motors 
designed especially for 
them since office devices 
were first electrified. If 
the machine you buy is 
equipped with a G-E mo- 
tor, you will get quiet, 
dependable motor perform- 
ance. General Electric, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
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ACCOUNTING MACHINES 

“These machines are fast and easy to 
operate, and we turn out at least 50 per cent 
more work,” reports a large insurance 
agency. The office manager estimates a 
saving of $100 per month and the return 
of the original cost in three years. 


CHECK WRITERS AND SIGNERS 
Companies writing many checks can save a 
considerable sum each month by installing 
these modern electric machines. Savings up 
to $300 per month have been reported—an 
economy that means the return of the orig- 
inal cost in four or five months. 


MAILING MACHINES 

The purchase of an electric mailing machine 
made it possible for the switchboard oper- 
ator of a small company to stamp and seal 


outgoing mail as well as to attend to the 
telephone calls. The saving was about $40 
per month—nearly $500 a year. The machine 
paid for itself in less than a year. 


CALCULATING MACHINES 

In a timed test, an experienced operator 
made a computation in fifteen seconds with 
an electric calculating machine that it took 
five minutes to do manually—an example 
of the saving in time that can be made on 
jobs that require frequent calculations, such 
as price quotations. 


DUPLICATING MACHINES 

A publishing company in the Middle West 
modernized its addressing system by install- 
ing a motorized addressing machine. Re- 
duced operating costs alone—$100 per 
month—paid for this installation in one year. 


These are but a few of the many jobs that can be done quickly and economically with electric 
devices. See these devices on display at the National Business Show in New York, October 3-8. 


GENERAL 
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With an amazingly accurate device this man measures the micro- 
scopic hills and valleys in the surface of NEKOOSA BOND to 
guarantee its uniform smoothness. He is one of the corps of Nekoosa 
technicians engaged in “Pre-Testing” this paper. This, means con- 
ducting machine-side checkups while the paper is in the process of 
manufacture to guarantee the quality and uniformity of the finished 

















sheet. 

This process guarantees that NEKOOSA BOND has all the qualities 
you demand of a first class sulphite bond — strength, stiffness, siz- 
ing, ink absorption, opacity, surface smoothness and color brilliance. 
It looks well, performs well, yet is moderately priced. This fine 
paper is available in twelve colors with matching envelopes. Test 
NEKOOSA BOND on your next run of letterheads or forms. 
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FREE: To executives who request it on business letterheads, “A 

*" SOURCE BOOK OF BOND PAPER IDEAS.” an interesting 
showing of new ideas in layout and typography, and a demonstration 
of NEKOOSA BOND qualities. 50; to students. For your copy, write 
NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER COMPANY, PORT EDWARDS, WISCONSIN. 






























phone service rendered them by your 
operator and the executives and clerks 
who answer the telephone. The man who 
steps into your reception room may be a 
potentially valuable customer or a felloy 
selling lead pencils. We are glad to send 
you two articles concerning telephone 
technique which we hope will be of some 
value to you. Both these articles appeared 
in previous issues of American Busi- 
ness. They are “Where Customers Are 
Made,” which appeared in January 1937, 
and “Telephone Selling Adds 40 Per 
Cent to Stop and Shop Volume,” which 
ran in our June, 1938, issue. 


Negroes in Offices 
To the Editor: 


Your editorial in your September 
issue, entitled “Negroes in Offices,” his 
been called to my attention and I write 
because the editorial not only seems to 
be based upon a great misapprehension 
of the fact but overlooks the basic ele- 
ment of justice in the case. You express 
sympathy for the Negro of intelligence 
and training who is able to fill a job as 
salesman and executive and the opinion 
that his greatest opportunity would be 
in supplying leadership to his people. 

The demands for jobs in stores in New 
York have been made in Harlem where 
from 50 to 100 per cent of the customers 
of those stores are Negroes. The same is 
true of similar demands in Chicago, 
Washington and elsewhere. The basis on 
which these people have insisted that 
these merchants employ them in so 
called “white collar” jobs is that where 
their purchasing power produces the 
business they should be employed as a 
part of the sales and executive staff. It 
is a simple matter of justice. 

Their claim that public utilities employ 
them in office and clerical jobs is put on 
the same basis. New York and about 
sixty other large cities, to say nothing 
of the smaller cities and towns, have 
large segregated Negro populations. The 
telephone, telegraph, electric, gas and 
other public utilities receive millions of 
dollars from these people and they con 
sider it ordinary decency and fair play 
that they should be employed where their 
purchasing power creates the jobs and 
the wealth. It is not sympathy that the) 
are asking, but justice. 

It is not a question of forcing them 
selves into a situation where they are 
not welcome for they feel that the ques- 
tion of welcome is beside the point. The 
justice of their claim is so clear that in 
many cases merchants have voluntarily 
taken them into their employ before 
they were pressed to do so. 

It seems to me that your magazine 
could render a real service to white busi 
ness men if you should make a study 
of the facts about this great potential 
market for all types of business among 


these millions of Negro people who it 
given the opportunity for larger earn- 
ings, higher-grade and better-paid jobs 
would thus become larger customers. The 
facts would make evident that fair 


(Continued on page 8) 
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WASTED EFFORT... 


SMOOTH EFFICIENCY 


GET RID OF COSTLY NOISES 


wiry ACOustone 


Noise “scrambles” the stenographer’s notes . . . slows the 
executive’s thinking . . . puts sand in the gears of an other- 
wise smooth-running business organization. Noise costs 
you real money—and that’s why business notes a real dol- 
lars and cents savings when Acoustone* ends noise prob- 


lems forever. 


Acoustone gives you known and definite noise reduction 
which can be scientifically determined in advance of appli- 
cation. From the decorative standpoint, Acoustone is the 


most beautiful of acoustical materials—as a glance at its 


United States Gypsum Company 


300 WEST ADAMS ST. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





¢ 


Sales Offices at! 
Atlanta, Ga. * Baltimore, Md. * Birmingham, Ala. 
ton, Mass. * Buffalo, N. Y. * Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio ¢ Dallas, Tex. * #Denver, Colo. 
i i ¢ Houston, Tex. ¢* Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City, Mo. * Los Angeles, Cal. * Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. + New York, N. Y. - Omaha, Neb. 
Philadelphia, Pa. * Pittsburgh, Pa. + Portland, Ore. 
St. Louis, Mo. *« San Francisco, Cal. * Washington, D. C. 
*Registered trade-marks 
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soft colors and travertine-like texture will convince you. 
Acoustone is also high in light reflection, and may cut your 
lighting bills. It is incombustible—sanitary—requires no 
maintenance except occasional vacuum cleaning. It can 
be painted without damage to its noise-absorbing ability. 
From every angle, Acoustone is a worth-while, paying in- 
vestment. Let us give you complete facts about this highly 


efficient USG mineral fiber acoustical tile—mail the coupon! 


The United States Gypsum Company offers a full 
range of materials for sound control, including 
ACOUSTONE, Sabinite Acoustical Plaster, Perfa- 
tone, Quietone and the USG System of Sound Insula- 
tion. USG acoustical engineers are at your service for 
special consultation. 





United States Gypsum Co., 300 W. Adams St., Chicago, II. 
Please send me information on acoustical treatments. 


AmB-10 
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OW that the threat of an 
immediate European war 
has passed, general busi- 
ness activity should climb 
up close to the 1937 fall 
level by the end of the 
year, and show further 
improvement next year. 
That does not mean busi- 
ness is going to be all that 
we desire it to be, because 
business is never as good 
as we would like to have 
it—or almost never. There 
are still bad spots that 
must be painted out, be- 
fore we have the kind of 

picture that will encourage capital to come out of 
its cyclone cellar. But business will be better than 
it has been, and that is something. So let’s not spend 
too much time worrying about what is going to happen 
two and three years from now. Let’s take the condi- 
tions we are going to have this fall and next year and 
make the best of them. Perhaps if we all forget Wash- 
ington and Europe and concentrate on our new 
business opportunities, we can generate enough 
momentum to carry us over the rapids ahead. 


Barton for Senator 


This is the season when the presidential lightning 
is beginning to sizzle and splutter. Our contemporary, 
Advertising & Selling, has nominated Bruce Barton to 
head the Republican ticket in 1940. The suggestion 
seems to be finding favor among business men seeking 
a candidate who is not too reactionary to alienate the 
mass vote and who is not too radical to alienate the 
business vote. Barton would be acceptable to both big 
and little business. He has a tremendous following in 
the important rural Middle West. His record in Con- 
gress has not been spectacular, but he has kept his 
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feet on the ground. Perhaps by 1940 he will have 
attained sufficient stature in national affairs to ove: 
come the objection that he lacks political experience, 
and has yet to demonstrate his ability to get things 
done politically. In the meantime, we hope the New 
York republicans will nominate and elect him to th: 
vacant seat of the late Senator Copeland. New York 
needs a business man to represent it in the Senat: 


Splitting Up the Profits 


The age-old conflict between capital and labor is 
their inability to agree upon the other’s share of th: 
sales dollar, Senator Vandenberg believes one answer 
is to encourage voluntary profit-sharing, so that both 
management and labor will receive a fixed and agreed 
upon percentage of the profits, regardless of the 
amount of the profits. At his instigation a federal 
bureau is now at work in Chicago making a study of 
profit-sharing. What the Senator and others overlook 
are the losses. Sharing the profits is great stuff. 
Everyone is glad to share in the profits. But who is 
going to share the losses? That is the rock upon which 
most of the widely publicized profit-sharing schemes of 
the bustling twenties cracked up. When the red ink 
began to flow in the thirties, companies with profit- 
sharing plans in effect found themselves without re- 
serves to maintain wages and pay-rolls. So they wer 
forced to borrow or cut expenses. Borrowing was out ; 
so they used the axe on the payroll. What happened? 
The workers whose salaries had been cut, and who 
had adjusted their living standard to their profit- 
participating incomes, went sour. They began looking 
for a job that paid more money. In many cases they 
got the job with a competitor who was smart enough 
to let his surplus profits accumulate in a contingency 
reserve. He never had to cut. He had the money to 
keep up sales and advertising, and that kept up em- 
ployment. So, while profit-sharing is all very well in 
theory, until human nature changes and workers can 
save their profit-sharing checks for the inevitable 
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rainy day, it might be wiser to pay “going” wages 
ind hold the excess profits in reserve. Use them as a 
fund to maintain wages on an even keel during squalls. 


Can You Take It? 


In the very remarkable series of articles, “A Sailor 
on Horseback,” just concluded in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, the author tells of Jack London’s experi- 
ences in trying to help young writers. “Very often,” 
says his biographer, “his honest criticisms brought 
violent recriminations. One writer wrote back a par- 
ticularly vilifying letter. Jack sat up the better part 
of the night in order to write a brilliant and patient 
letter, the length of a story that could have fetched 
him $500, in which he pleaded with the man to learn 
how to take criticism, so that he might better his 
work.” It is too bad that this letter was not saved 
to posterity, because certainly this world is full of 
folks who can’t take criticism—even when it is meant 
to be helpful. This is especially true with young execu- 
tives. It is also true of a great many salesmen. The 
real test of a man, it has always seemed to me, is his 
willingness to take criticism in good spirit. It would 
be the best thing in the world for all of us if we only 
stopped to think that constructive criticism is an ex- 
pression of interest. So long as our superiors consider 
our efforts worth criticising, they consider us as being 
worth the time and trouble. When we reach the point 
in business where no one is sufficiently interested in us 
to criticize our work, we are headed for the scrap- 
heap. A man who isn’t worthy of criticism, isn’t worthy 
of keeping. 


Keeping Everlastingly At It 


A criticism of American business men is that we are 
“in and outers.” We take a whirl at this or a try at 
that. If a salesman doesn’t begin sending back orders 
the first week he is in the territory, he is in danger of 
losing his job. We change our advertising agencies at 
the least provocation. We start a “system” today 
and a month later decide to scrap it. We take a “flier” 
on an advertisement in a publication and if it doesn’t 
bring a deluge of inquiries, we conclude that adver- 
tising is the bunk. We dote on drives. And we wouldn’t 
feel we were on our toes unless we had some campaign 
going all the time. Now comes John Holmes, new 
president of Swift and Company, who points out that 
what this country needs is fewer campaigns and more 
continuing effort. “The ‘Eat More Meat’ campaign in 
which we all cooperated,” writes Mr. Holmes, “did 
an excellent job; but it was only a campaign. It had a 
definite beginning and a definite ending. That is the 
trouble with ‘campaigns.’ They always come to an 
abrupt stoppage of activity. What we need in the 
meat industry is not another campaign, but a con- 
tinuous effort to stimulate the demand for meat.” Well 
said, Mr. Holmes. The same might be said for our 
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campaigns to train salesmen and distributors ; for our 
campaigns to create consumer demand; for our cam- 
paigns to “open” foreign markets. Too many of us 
have an attitude toward business similar to the disap- 
pointed gardener who kept digging up his bulbs every 
few days to see if they were growing. 


Management Marches On! 


I have just returned from the Seventh Inter- 
national Management Congress held in Washington, 
September 19 to 23. It was an interesting and worth 
while meeting. Business leaders from all over the world 
were in attendance, and what particularly impressed 
me was the aroused sense of social responsibility. While 
there was a great deal of thought expended upon the 
profit side of business, the theme that seemed upper- 
most in every session and every paper was—what is 
management doing, and what more can it do, to create 
employment, raise the standard of living for those 
who depend upon business for a livelihood, and to 
bring about a better relationship between government 
and business? It was plain that the thoughtful dele- 
gates realize that what happens to our present system 
of free private enterprise, of which management is the 
heart, will depend very largely upon the ability of man- 
agement to make the system function in a way which 
will provide steady employment at adequate wages. 


“Put ‘Em Out of Business” Patman 


Wright Patman, the self-appointed champion of 
the independent merchants, has prepared a bill which 
he plans to introduce into the next Congress to put 
the chain stores out of business, once and for all. The 
piecemeal method is too slow for Pat. Naturally, the 
chains don’t relish being legislated out of business so 
they are carrying their case to the voters direct. 
While we hold no brief for the big chains or any other 
system of distribution, we believe that Mr. Patman is 
doing independents a grave hurt in attempting to 
legislate higher distribution costs. Sooner or later, the 
housewives and consumers are going to wake up to 
what is going on and demand that the whole dealer- 
wholesaler system be junked in favor of cooperatives 
or direct distribution methods. Perhaps the advertis- 
ing campaign now being launched by the A & P chain 
may start the fireworks. But one thing sure, the time is 
not far distant when consumers are going to take a 
hand in determining what kind of distribution system 
they want. It is a foregone conclusion they will demand 
a balanced competitive system under which those dis- 
tributors who operate most efficiently and can move 
goods from the producer to the consumer most eco- 
nomically, will have a clear field. The present laws, 
both state and federal, passed with the idea of en- 
trenching a favored group in a precarious position, 
are slowly but surely boosting the cost of distribution 
toward an explosion point.—J. C. A. 
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60 or tHe 65 


revenue accounting offices among 


Bell affiliated companies in the U. S. 
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... and thousands upon thousands 
of other Addressograph users in 
every kind and size of business 
organization are enjoying the 
same benefits of proven, profitable 
Addressograph methods as these 
Telephone Companies. 


In every kind of office, names, 
addresses, numbers, amounts, or 
other information, must be copied 
on records, reports and communi- 
cations. Addressograph was created 
to handle such work with certified 
accuracy . . . without expense of 
checking. It avoids waste of time, 
money and physical effort. 


Addressograph writes from a 
metal typing unit, through a rib- 
bon, in typewriter and other type 


styles. All or any part of the re- 
corded information is filled in or 
listed, with or without carbon 
copies, with one swift motion. 
Durable, wearproof metal typing 
units protect valuable records 
against fire and water hazards. 


INVESTIGATE! Learn how Address- 
ograph Methods can be used prof- 
itably in your office. A representa- 
tive near you will be glad to explain. 
Listing in principal city telephone 
directories is “ADDRESSOGRAPH 
SALES AGENCY.” If you prefer, write 
to Head Office in Cleveland. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 
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ADDRESSOGRAPH 


Business and Organization can profit by 
Addressograph Speed, Accuracy and Legibility in handling: 
Advertising Manufacturing records Stockholder lists 
Collections Membership lists —and in GOVERNMENT: 
Customer lists Order writing Assessment records 
Delinquent Payroll Licenses 

accounts Prospect lists Motor vehicle registration 
Employee records Publication lists Payroll 
Installment Sales promotion Relief 

accounts Shipping forms Tax collection 
Inventory lists Social Security reports Public service bills 
Invoicing Social service Voters’ lists 


SALES AGENCIES 
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IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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| a large division of the C. 


play to all irrespective of race or color 
is good business.—Gerorce E. Haynes, 
The Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, New York City. 


A Wholesaler’s Idea 


To the Editor: 

Enclosed herewith find our check for 
$3.00 covering one year’s subscription to 
American Business. This is prompted 


| by reading the article in your July, 1938, 


issue entitled “Secretarial Training as ; 
Stepping Stone to Big Jobs.” 

I can endorse this article 100 per cent 
I think I could match your list with an 
other of at least twenty-two men to 
whom stenography was the steppin; 
stone. 

My own experience was over the same 
route. The man whom I succeeded as 
stenographer forty years ago in a rail 
way superintendent’s office is now 
prominent attorney here. The boy wh 
succeeded me in the same office is noy 
manager of two large coal companies 
His successor is now superintendent of 
& O. Rail 
way. The four of us happened tv 
meet recently at a local Chamber of 
Commerce dinner and had a grand re 
union reminiscing. 

It is my impression that John J 
Raskob started as a stenographer; also 
George B. Cortelyou. I know of many 
other men here in Charleston and it 
other parts of West Virginia, today the 
executive heads of quite large businesses, 


| who started to work as stenographers. 


Most of them never attended a college 
or university, but were firmly grounde< 
in reading, writing and arithmetic, which 
are the three essentials in business if a 
boy has average natural aptitude, initia 
tive and industry. 

I do not want to be considered as op- 
posing higher education, but there is 
something wrong with the present meth 
ods of teaching in our public schools. We 


| have tried to use many high school and 


college graduates here, but have found 
that they could not write with a pen, 
compose or punctuate, and that they had 
to be taught simple arithmetic dealing 


| with fractions and percentages. 


About two years ago we made 
rather careful survey of many of the 
leading businesses of this town and found 
only one “degree man” occupying an 


| executive position. He is about fourth in 
| authority in that institution, while the 
| executive vice president had left a cour 


try high school at the age of sixteen, 
spending the next ten months in a small 
town business school. This vice president 


| is only thirty-five, and has held the job 


three years. 
I am looking forward to seeing more 
articles along the same line—D. 1 


| MatrHews, general manager and treas 


| urer, 





Lewis, Hubbard & Compan 


| Charleston-Kanawha, W. Va. 


Mr. Matruews: Thank you ever so 
much for this doubly appreciated and 
interesting letter. We hereby nominate it 
most interesting letter of the month. [et 
other readers follow your lead and write 
us similarly helpful letters concerning 
their experiences. The Editors. 
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Important Facts 


International Business Machines Engineering 
and Research Laboratory; Endicott, New York 


behind \NTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 


A continuous program of research, engineering 
and development lies behind the performance and 
high reputation of International Business Machines 
and methods. The International policy calls for 
invention, expert designing, testing and experi- 
mentation. It includes diligent research into the 
ways and means of improving the machines and 
methods of business management. 


The building shown above is one of the best 
equipped industrial laboratories in the world. In 
this building, International engineers and skilled 
technicians are constantly striving to improve 
today’s machines and laying plans to meet the 
business needs of tomorrow. 


This alert engineering policy assures the cus- 
tomers of this company of improved machine 
methods and highest machine performance. These 
qualities in turn make for maximum efficiency in 
business administration. 
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Engineers recording performance of International Electr. 
Bookkeeping and Accounting Machine 


INTERNATIONAL 


Ks 
SUCHINE® 


Business Machines Corporation 


World Headquarters Building, 590 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, NW. Y. 
Branch Offices \W PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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Burrou éhs 
DESK BOOKKEEPING MACHINE 


FOR PAYROLL AND 


SOCIAL SECURITY RECORDS 


At one writing, this new low-priced Burroughs 
Desk Bookkeeping Machine produces pay 
check (or pay envelope), employee's statement 
and a record of the employee’s earnings and 
deductions. 


FOR BOOKKEEPING 


Because it writes dates, adds debits, subtracts 
credits and extends the new balance, this 
modern Burroughs posts any ledgers, writes 
monthly statements, and handles all miscel- 
laneous figure-work inexpensively. 


FOR ADDING AND 
SUBTRACTING 


The famous Burroughs Short-Cut Keyboard 
provides the fastest method for listing, add- 
ing and subtracting amounts. Subtraction 
is as fast and easy as addition. 








Large concerns find that certain accounting 
jobs in different departments can now be 
mechanized at extremely low cost with this 
new Burroughs. 


Small concerns find that it gives them the ad- 
vantages of complete machine record-keeping 
with a minimum investment. 


Let the Burroughs representative show you, in 
your own office and on your own work, what 
these savings can actually mean to you. Tele- 
phone the local Burroughs office, or mail the 
coupon for free, descriptive folder. 


MAIL THIS COUPON! 


Burroughs Adding Machi Comp 

6120 Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 

Send me your folder describing the new Burroughs Desk Bookkeeping 
Machine. 








Name. 





Street__ 
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What About 1939 Salaries? 





Is the trend of salaries up or down for office employees? 
What must be done about salaries for 1939? Here are 
some of the answers reported from a national survey of 
salary standards conducted in September 1938, covering 
major divisions of office employees in varied industries 





DARTNELL SALARY SURVEY FOR 1938—PART V 


ARLIER in the year the results 

of a study of salary changes 
were published in AmMERiIcaN Bust- 
NEss. This article, which resulted 
from a study of companies employ- 
ing upwards of 150,000 people, 
showed that only 9 per cent of 
those who answered had reduced 
salaries in 1938 (up to late April} 
and that another 7 per cent was 
contemplating or expecting the 
necessity of cutting salaries. This 
study appeared in the June, 1938, 
issue of AMERICAN Business. 

Since then, we have conducted 
a more detailed study of 1938 
salary trends and are able to pre- 
sent a more intimate picture of 
salary policies now current. The 
present study deals with companies 
employing 78,694 office and cleri- 
cal workers, and in the charts ac- 
companying this article will be 
found analyses of salaries paid to 
secretaries, stenographers, typists, 
file clerks, mail clerks, bookkeepers, 
transcribing machine operators, 
calculating machine operators, 
ledger clerks, multigraph oper- 
ators, and telephone operators. As 
will be seen from the tabulations, 
the figures are listed by lines of 
business, by size of cities, and in a 
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special tabulation showing salary 
changes and changes in number of 
employees during 1938. 

In the July article, we reported 
that business was extremely re- 
luctant to purchasing 
power by lowering salaries, and 
that only dire necessity resulting 
from depressed business conditions 
would bring about a general reduc- 
This 
present study shows that in some 
lines of business as high as 67 per 
cent of all companies have in- 
creased salaries paid to clerical 
employees in 1938. 

In only four industries were 
there no changes in 1938 salaries 
reported; these are farm imple- 
ments, petroleum products, office 
equipment and supplies, and rail- 
roads. The changes in number of 
employees in these lines of indus- 
try are: 50 per cent of farm im- 
plement manufacturers reported 
fewer employees in 1938 than in 
1937; the other half report no 
change. Of the aircraft manufac- 
turers, 67 per cent report more 
employees, and 33 per cent report 
no change. Office equipment manu- 
facturers are divided, 20 per cent 
reporting fewer employees in 1938, 


reduce 


tion in salary standards. 


Salaries of ledger clerks, 
typists, stenographers, 
secretaries, bookkeepers, © 
and other office workers 
are analyzed in this article 
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AVERAGE SALARIES — SMALL CITIES UP TO 10,000 
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Billing Machine Operator 
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AVERAGE SALARIES — MEDIUM CITIES 10,000 TO 1,000,000 
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AVERAGE SALARIES — LARGE 
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20 per cent reporting more em- 
ployees and 40 per cent no change. 
The railroads reporting claim no 
change in number of employees 
(clerical) since 1937. It is possi- 
ble that railroad clerical employ- 
ment was at the lowest practicable 
point more than a year ago, mak- 
ing further reductions in clerical 
help impracticable, despite de- 
creased traffic. 

It is interesting to note the ex- 
cellent improvement in wholesale 
employment. Wholesale houses co- 
operating in this survey report 
sizable increases in employment. 
We divided two 
classifications, large and small, in 


wholesalers into 
cluding in the large wholesalers the 
so-called “nationals,” which do 
business in substantially all parts 
of the country, or in large sections 
of the country; the small whole 
salers were grouped together and 
include specialty wholesalers, and 
wholesalers who cover only a part 
of a state, or parts of two or three 
states at best. While some of the 
wholesalers included in the “small” 
classifications are substantial and 
strong business enterprises, they 
must be classed as small 
compared with the wholesale giants 
such as Hibbard, Spencer, Bart 
lett; Supplee-Biddle; Rice-Stix; 
Butler Brothers, and Belknap. Of 
the small wholesalers, 27 per cenit 
reported more employees in 1938 
than in 1937; of the large whole 
salers, 67 per cent reported more 
employees than at the same time a 
year ago. Small wholesalers gen 
erally had little change in salary 
standards ; 67 per cent report no 
change whatever, 20 per cent in 
creased salaries upwards of 10 per 
cent, and 13 per cent reduced sal 
aries in 1938. Large wholesalers 
have increased salaries up to 10 
per cent in 33 per cent of the cases 
reported, and no change has oc 


curred in 67 per cent of the com 


when 


panies reporting. 

Aside from aircraft and clothing 
industries, both of which cut sal 
aries on a wide scale this year 
other industries have maintained 
salary schedules at surprisingl) 
near 1937 figures. For example: 
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we have only to look at the follow- 
ing industries, more than half of 
whose members have not reduced 
salaries at all: Food products, 
textile, farm implements, building 
materials and equipment, petro- 
leum products, insurance, office 
equipment, publishers, printers, 
lithographers, railroads, utilities, 
heavy industries, wholesalers, re- 
tailers. Exactly half of the com- 
panies which had to be classified as 
“miscellaneous” reported salary 
changes, but 35 per cent of these 
changes were increases. 

In considering these reports, it 
must be remembered that in no 
case were we able to obtain 100 per 
cent reports from any industry 
and where we may show that 100 
per cent of petroleum products 
companies reported no change, it 
is quite possible that the reader 
may know of some petroleum com- 
pany which has increased or re- 
duced salaries. Let no reader who 
knows of such exceptions jump to 
the conclusion that our report is 
worthless. It simply means that in 
any of the classifications the fig- 
ures only show a general trend. 
From previous studies of this kind 
which we have conducted we believe 
this study to be accurate in show- 
ing major trends. However, any 
reader may encounter exceptions, 
or know of individual cases where 
the facts are at variance with our 
reports. 

The large retailers have reduced 
staffs considerably during 1938, 
60 per cent of them reporting 
fewer clerical employees than in 
1937, while 40 per cent has been 
able to maintain employment at 
1987 levels. Only 14 per cent of 
the large retailers was able to in- 
crease salaries in 1938, but only 
half of this number reduced sal- 
aries, leaving 79 per cent who were 
to maintain 1937 salary 
standards, It is interesting to note 
how well these percentages com- 
pare with the forecast published 
in the July issue, when we reported 
that only 9 per cent of businesses 
in America had reduced salaries 
and that 7 per cent was contem- 
plating reductions. 


able 
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SALARY CHANGES BY LINES OF BUSINESS 





| 
7% | Gf 
Line of Business . : 
f : More | Less 


in in 
1938 1938 


Manufacturers 

Food Products 

Clothing 

Textiles 

Farm Implements 

Aircraft . 

Bldg. Materials and Equip.. 
Drugs, Soaps and Cosmetics 
Petroleum Products 
Insurance. 

Office Equip. and Supplies 
Publishers, Printers, Adv. 
Amusements. . 

Railroads. 

Utilities 

Heavy Industries. 
Wholesalers (small) 
Wholesalers (large) 
Retailers (small) 

Retailers (large) 


Miscellaneous. 
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Change 
or 
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| % Increase | % Decrease 
No ———_—_—_|——___—_ 
Up to 10% | Upto | 10% 
/0 10° | or 
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Taking all of the many diversi- 
fied companies, in varied lines of 
business, large and small, east and 
west, south and north, exactly 58 
per cent of those reporting made 
no changes in salary rates for 
clerical 1938— 
that is, up to the middle of Sep- 
tember when this study was com- 
pleted. Almost the same number 
enjoyed increases, as suffered de- 


workers during 


creases, there being less than 1 per 
cent difference in The 
figures show that 20.6 per cent of 
the total reduce 
salaries, and that 21.4 per cent 


number. 


was forced to 
increased salaries. 

When companies found it neces- 
sary to reduce salaries this year, 


there was some effort to protect 
the lower brackets. Many com- 
panies stopped salary reductions 
at some figure such as $1,200 per 
year, and made no reductions be- 
low that figure. Here are a few 
typical comments on this phase of 
salary reductions. One midwestern 
company, employing 140 people in 
its offices, reduced salaries of all 
being paid less than $150 per 
month, 5 per cent; those being 
paid more than $150 per month 
were reduced 10 per cent. 

Another company, in a large 
city, with only 14 office employees, . 
reduced salaries 5 to 30 per cent 
of all earning more than $2,500 
per year, leaving those earning less 
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than $2,500 untouched. A Michigan 
company instituted a cut of 10 
per cent to all office employees 
whose salaries were in excess of 
$100 per month, leaving the lower 
paid employees untouched; this 
company had 30 office employees. 
An eastern Pennsylvania company, 
employing 96 people in the general 
offices, reduced salaries 5 per cent 
in the cases of employees earning 
less than $100 per month, and 10 
per cent on all earning more than 
$100 per month. However, the ma- 
jority of the companies which re- 
ported salary reductions made no 
effort to protect the low salaried 
employees, letting them take the 
cut the same as the more fortunate 
ones in higher salary brackets. 

In place of actual money re- 
ductions in rates or wages there 
has been, among companies which 











felt the necessity of reducing pay- 
rolls, a tendency to reduce the 
hours worked. In many cases of 
this kind the reduction has taken 
the form of all-day Saturday 
closing, thus reducing the work 
week by three to four hours. In 
these cases pay envelopes have 
suffered in proportion only to the 
fewer hours worked. It is reported 
by a number of companies that 
this form of payroll reduction is 
frequently welcomed by the ma- 
jority of employees, who are grati- 
fied at the opportunity of enjoying 
a long week-end. 

In only a negligible number of 
cases will there be any necessity 
for adjustments in wages or hours, 
by the companies reporting, to 
comply with the Fair Labor 
Standards Act (commonly known 
as the Hours and Wage Act) 


which goes into effect October 25, 
1938. Several companies reported 
that they contemplated changes, 
but so far as we could determine 
from checking their hours of work 
and rates paid, they are well with- 
in the requirements of the Act. 
One 
ports that a large number of it 
employees, now being paid on « 
weekly basis, will be shifted to « 
straight hourly basis when th 
Fair Labor Standards Act takes 
effect. As readers know, the Labo: 
Standards Act sets 44 hours 
week as the maximum which ma: 
be worked without payment of 
time and one-half for overtime, and 
sets a minimum of 25 cents pe: 
In a 44-hour week, this 


midwestern company re 


hour. 


would mean a minimum salary o/ 
$11 weekly, if payment is made on 
a weekly basis. (Continued on page {2 








SALARY RANGES IN COMPANIES EMPLOYING 100 























































| | - & = 
= SS] Pe] s s 1 ; S 
Business > > = 3 : S = & = 5 S 3 S = 5 oS 
S| 2 = > 3 S S2]/3. | 28 Ss | SE] BE |Ps 
§} 3/3/23 ]2a8)|e2|#2 /]é$ | 32/32] 3 | $21) 38 (5 
al a = R Q ™ yy Sr) Os aS —~ | aS BS jac 
actrees = aus a 
Textiles . , A | Mass. 40 25-35 | 16-25 | 14-24 | 14-10 | 16-28 }...... 14-19 | 28-45 | 14-18 | 20-30 | — 
Office Equipment A | Calif. 40 SE-O8 |... 18-21 | 18-25 | 21-30 | 18-21 | 21-25 | 21-25 | 21-25 | 18-25 | No 
Publishers. . Ci N.Y. 3834] 43-96 | 16-45 | 18-30 | 15-20 | 18-30 | 18-32 | 25-25 |....... 28-35 | 25-29 | No 
Food Products B| N. J. 4234) 35-50 | 20-35 | 16-22 | 16-20 |....... 18-22 | 16-22 | 16-20 | 16-20 | 18-30 | + 
a ae petites , B | Pa. 40 29-35 | 23-30 | 19-23 | 18-20 |....... 18-20 | 19-23 | 20-23 |....... 23-27 | No 
Dry Goods, Notions Ci x. ¥, 3714) 32-77 | 19-32 | 15-25 | 15-31 | 18-25 | 19-S0 | 19-30 | 18-27 | 15-15 | 18-29 No 
Utility... Bi mh. 2. 3714] 30-51 | 20-31 | 19-25 | 18-31 | 20-26 | 22-38 | 25-31 | 25-31 | 20-26 | 23-30 No 
Insurance........ B| Mo. 39 23-58 | 20-33 | 16-20 | 16-23 | 16-33 | 20-35 |....... 16-23 | 16-35 | 28-29 | + 
Toilet Preparations. B| N. J. 3714] 30-60 | 25-28 | 18-22 | 16-20 | 20- 22-30 | 20-  |....... 18-25 | 20-25 | + 
Office Equipment C | Ill. 41 25-30 | 20-25 | 15-18 | 15-22 | 18-25 | 18-25 | 18-25 | 22-28 |....... 25-29 | No 
Floor Coverings... . |B N.Y. 3934] 20- 16-20 | 16-18 | 16-20 | 16-20 | 16-20 | 16-20 | 18-20 | 16-20 | 16-20 | No 
Petroleum Products B | La. 40 32-58 | 21-43 | 20-35 | 20-35 | 20-38 | 20-38 | 21-40 | 35-55 | 27-40 | 21-38 | No 
Utility . .|C} Pa. 3714] 25-78 | 238-37 | 22-30 | 21-33 | 27-27 | 23-26 | 27-27 | 29-38 | 17-17 | 25-28 | No 
Utility. B | Pa. 40 25-46 | 16-35 | 15-35 | 15-29 | 20-28 | 17-37 | 16-32 | 23-46 | 16-46 | 20-35 | No 
Insurance... . B | Ohio 35 25-45 | 22-30 | 15-18 | 15-18 | 18-22 | 18-30 | 18-30 ]|....... 22-30 | 18-30 | No 
Dairy Machinery. . Cj} Ill. 40 | 20-40 | 20-30 | 16-25 | 16-28 | 20-29 | 29-29 | 16-29 |....... 24-24 | 16-28 | No 
Department Store Bi Pa. 40 17-33 | 15-10 | 15-18 | 15-17 | 15-18 | 15-18 | 17-20 | 15-17 | 16-20 | 16-20 | + 
Stoves. .| B | Mich. 44 20-33 | 18-20 | 15-18 | 15-17 | 17-20 | 18-20 | 15-20 ]|....... 30-35 | 20-22 
Aircraft .| B| Calif. 40 20-45 | 20-30 | 20-25 | 20-25 |.......].......]-.-20e- 20-35 | 30-40 | 20-30 r 
Tools. . .| By] Md. 3834] 22-28 | 17-22 | 18-30 | 15-20 | 22-25 | 25-30 | 18-23 | 15-20 | 20-23 | 18-26 | No 
Hotel..... ice Bh. F. 40 27-40 | 18-28 | 17-25 | 15-18 |....... oe Se fee Serre 18-23 | + 
Metal Products .| B | Conn. 40 27-55 | 17-28 | 16-22 | 14-20 | 15-23 | 14-24 | 17-20 | 16-23 | 14-18 | 14-28 -— 
Petroleum Products et Pe. 3714] 34-65 | 23-37 | 20-32 | 17-37 | 26-34 | 24-40 | 21-26 | 34-42 | 20-24 | 20-26 | + 
Paper Specialties... . .| B| Mass. 40 19-30 | 15-24 | 17-27 | 15-22 | 19-27 | 19-25 | 16-28 | 16-29 | 20-27 | 20-23 | + 
Building Material. . . Ci I. 40 35-58 | 19-25 | 18-22 | 15-20 | 22-24 | 20-27 |....... 20-35 | 20-30 | 23-39 | + 
Auto Specialties... . . .| B | Mass. 32 26-30 | 19-21 | 16-19 | 18-18 | 21-21 | 18-23 | 21-21 |....... 18-18 | 21-21 | N: j 
Measuring Instruments. . | Cj} Pa. 40 31-39 | 21-31 | 19-25 | 20-22 | 22-29 | 21-24 | 22-26 | 20-30 | 20-25 | 24-31 i 
J 





























* A-Up to 10,000 population. 
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B-10,000 to 1,000,000, C~1,000,000 or more. 
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Business 
Tells Its 


plans for. 


CURRENT 
EXPANSION 





How many business men are hiring new salesmen? 


How many are planning new buildings? How many 


think that now is a good time to increase inventories? 
This month’s survey gives these and other answers 





[* IS with a cautious, steady, yet 
reasonably confident attitude 
which the business men of America 
look forward to 1939. 

During September the editors 
queried 1,200 business men, whose 
names were selected carefully as 
being representative of their class 
of business. An attempt was made 
to select names from all classifica- 
tions of business, in all communities. 

Their answers indicate that a 
reasonably large number of them 
are going ahead with expansion 
plans at the present time. For ex- 
ample, 32.5 per cent of all who 
answered are adding new and addi- 
tional salesmen. This ties up very 
well with answers to another ques- 
tion, “Are you opening any new 
territories?” Answers to this ques- 
tion showed that 27.5 per cent were 
opening new territories. 

There will be, according to the 
opinions given by those queried in 
September, a healthy increase in 
advertising activity during 1939. 
More than 50 per cent (52.5 per 
cent to be exact) expressed inten- 
tions of increasing advertising ac- 
tivity and expenditure next year. 
There is, naturally, some hesitation 
and some delay in making decisions 
on advertising this far in advance 
of the coming year, and of this 
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group who have yet to decide on 
advertising expenditures, 12.5 per 
cent said frankly that no decision 
regarding advertising had _ been 
reached for 1939. Only 15 per cent 
said definitely that there would be 
no increase in 1939 advertising ac- 
tivities, and 20 per cent stated that 
their advertising in 1939 would be 
“about the same as 1938.” Several 
of these companies pointed out that 
1938 advertising activities were 
“normal,” and explained that the 
failure to increase advertising in 
1939 was due to the company’s hav- 
ing maintained full advertising 
schedules in 1938. 

While 32.5 per cent were increas- 
ing their sales organizations, only 
15 per cent were adding any new 
employees to their office organiza- 
tions. Most of the additions to 
office organizations were admitted 
to be extremely small, only one com- 
pany reporting an increase of as 
much as 10 per cent. 

Exactly the same per cent (15) 
report increases in factory, ware- 
house or production organizations 
as report increases in office em- 
ployees, although they were not the 
same companies, in every case. 

Only 2.5 per cent were opening 
any new branch offices or ware- 
houses, although several chain 


POLICIES 


7.5 per cent are going to build soon 


52.5 will use more advertising in 1939 
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WHAT THE FIGURES SHOW 






52.5% will inorease advertising 
expenditures in 1939 







12.5% have not decided 






15% will not inorease advertis- 
ing expenditures in 1939 








20% say advertising expenditures 
will be about the same as 1938 






25% have larger inventories now 
than in September 1937 

























store organizations reported con- 
siderable investments in new stores 
being opened. 

While 15 per cent reported in- 
creases in factory or production 
employment, 17.5 per cent reported 
increases in production facilities. 
These reports consisted of invest- 
ments in new and faster equipment, 
new machines and more modern fa- 
cilities of various kinds. 

Only 7.5 per cent were in the 
process of erecting new buildings of 
any kind, although a number of 
companies indicated plans which 
were being held in abeyance, one 
of which stated, “We will spend 
$30,000 for new buildings in 1939 
if the Federal Government and the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
discontinue fostering C.1.0.” 

Another company reported that 
plans were held up and that ap- 
proximately $20,000 worth of air- 
conditioning which had been plan- 
ned would depend on “new laws, 
business conditions and 
This company had spent $20,000 
so far in 1938, and is already com- 


taxes.” 
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45% have smaller inventories 


30% say inventories are about 
"the same as last year* 


mitted to $18,000 worth of re- 
modeling before the end of 1938. 

A question, “Is your company 
bringing out any new products 
during the remainder of 1938?” 
was not sent to automobile com- 
panies or others who habitually 
bring out new products, or new 
models each year or each season. 
Of the companies answering this 
question, 20 per cent answered 
“ves.” Some of them are investing 
large sums of money in research, 
new tools, dies, patterns, packag- 
ing, and experimental work. 

“Do you consider this a good 
b] 


time to increase inventories?” was 


another these 
business men. They answered it: 
40 per cent “yes,” and 60 per cent 
“no,” without any of the usual 


question put to 


qualification and quibbling “don’t 
know,” “all depends,” and other 
evasive replies. 

When we asked them how present 
inventories compared with Septem- 
ber 1937 inventories, 25 per cent 
reported larger current inventories, 
45 per cent reported smaller in- 









ventories than prevailed in 19387, 
and 30 per cent thought that cu: 
rent inventories were “about th 
same” as last year. 

In considering these answers 
should be remembered that the cur 
rent war scare which prevails as 
this is being written (last week in 
September) had not 
“crisis” stage when the majority o! 
answers What 
change might have been broug! 
about by the rumors of war whic! 
flew across the world in late Se) 
tember is anybody’s guess. 

Only in two or three cases we: 


reached a 


were received. 


there any genuinely sour or pess 
mistic notes sounded concerning 
business for the remainder of 1938 
or during 1939. While many ind 
cated that caution would rule th 
expansion policies for the immed 
ate future, a goodly number stat 
that plans for the remainder of | 


current year and well into 19: 
called for vigorous activity, inch 
ing new products, new outl 
extra salesmen and added advert 


ing support for their products. 
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A Bonus Plan that Weathered 
the Depression 





Yow to set up a profit-sharing plan for the key execu- 


‘ive of the business, which will work in good times 


and hard times, is a problem to which management 


s giving much thought these days. It was one of the 


most discussed subjects at the recent International 


Management Congress in Washington. 


A paper on 


this subject, especially well received, was Mr. Leeds’ 





BY MORRIS E. LEEDS 


President, Leeds and Northrup Company 


XECUTIVE compensation is 

one of the most important ele- 
ments of company policy because 
it directly affects industry’s ability 
to attract and retain competent 
managerial capacity and to dis- 
charge its vital responsibilities to 
stockholders, employees and the 
public. Compensation arrange- 
ments have far-reaching effects for 
good or bad. The assurance of just 
and adequate compensation is a 
large contributor to effective effort 
and well-knit organization. A feel- 
ing that compensation is inade- 
quate or unfair has disruptive 
tendencies and causes a serious 
let-down of effort. 

Probably the most common ar- 
rangement for incentive compensa- 
tion plan for executives is to com- 
bine salaries with extra compensa- 
tion, based upon some measure of 
executive performance. Familiar 
applications of this idea are to pay 
a bonus for savings made against a 
standard established for a depart- 
ment where the relation of expense 
to volume can be determined with 
some accuracy, or based upon the 
volume of sales or production. 
These methods instill in key men a 
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direct financial interest in the re- 
sults of their work. 

A second type arranges for man- 
agers to purchase stock, generally 
on easy terms, and in amounts pro- 
portioned to their responsibilities. 
This has the merit of putting extra 
compensation for management on 
the same basis as return to stock 
holders, which is logical and in some 
cases is probably ideal. In other 
cases, and particularly in large cor 
porations, it is open to the objec- 
tion that the fluctuations in divi- 
dends are often little related to the 
work of many of the executives, who 
may be discouraged by outright 
losses for which they have no re- 
sponsibility. 

The third type bases executive 
compensation directly on profits. 
This is open to some of the objec- 
tions of basing it on dividends on 
stock ; but nevertheless, for execu- 
tives whose jobs permit them to 
make a recognizable contribution 
to net profits, profit-sharing serves 
as a stimulus of considerable power. 
In its most successful applications, 
executive profit-sharing taps hid- 
den resources within each partici- 
pant, lessens petty frictions, en- 


Leeds and Northrup bonus plan does 
not stop at top management, but 
reaches to foremen, and many others 


hances team play, and exerts a 
powerful driving force closely akin 
to that provided by proprietorship. 

The executive bonus plan of the 
Leeds and Northrup Company, 
which has been in effect since 1922, 
belongs in its final form in the last 
class. The development of the plan 
will be traced in considerable detail 
because it is believed that such a 
case study will be more useful than 
an attempt at wider generalizations © 
from experiences with which the 
writer is less familiar. (Over) 
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The company manufactures a 
highly diversified line of tempera- 
ture measurement and control ap- 
paratus and other precision instru- 
which find 


throughout the country in a great 


ments application 
variety of industries. It is difficult 
to segregate the results of work 
done by individuals or departments 
and each executive recognizes that 
what he accomplishes is in large 
measure dependent on what is done 
in other and possibly distant de- 
partments. For instance, different 
members of our sales force which 
is widely scattered, often have to 
contact an operating department 
(of a prospective customer) in one 
state, an engineering office in an- 
other and a purchasing agent in a 
third in connection with a single 
contract. 

Early in the history of the com- 
pany, when the volume of business 
and total number of employees were 
relatively small, simple bonus ar- 
rangements were made with a few 
executives. These were of the first 
type mentioned, being based on such 
business conditions as volume of 
sales, total sales less selling cost, 
and savings in manufacturing cost. 
Each individual’s bonus was _ re- 


lated to some element of the business 
for which he had responsibility. 
The plans were modified from year 
to year to meet changing conditions 
and were never quite satisfactory 
for a variety of reasons. Finally, 
the very rapid growth of business 
during the war and the years im- 
mediately following it resulted in 
bonus figures out of all proportion 
to salaries, and even unfair to 
stockholders. This called for a 
radical modification of the bonus 
plan, which was not particularly 
welcome to the recipients at that 
time. A protracted discussion of 
the whole theory of bonus arrange- 
ments brought us unanimously to 
these conclusions: First, that all 
the executives should participate 
in a common bonus fund; second, 
that this fund should be approxi- 
mately one-half of the profits re- 
maining after the preferred stock 
dividend and a 6 per cent dividend 
on common stock had been earned. 
This plan, as originally put into 
effect, was made applicable to a few 
of the major executives, who were 
members of the executive committee 
that managed the business and who 
held such positions as production 
manager, sales manager, chief en- 





“Cheer-Up” Telegrams Aid Sales 


RESIDENT A. J. Brauer, 

Brauer Brothers Com- 
pany, of St. Louis, recently sent 
all his dealers a giant telegram, 
almost two feet high and three feet 
wide. The message, in a huge en- 
velope ten by fifteen inches in size, 
was delivered by telegraph mes- 
senger boys to shoe dealers all over 


Shoe 


the country. 

The message read: “We are out 
of the depression! Business is on 
the upturn. The government is 
turning loose billions of dollars for 
lending and spending. Millions of 
men and women are returning to 
work. Factories are starting up. 
Merchandise is moving off the 
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shelves of dealers whose stocks are 
low. Keen-minded, clear-thinking, 
practical business men are alert to 
the fact that there will be a prac- 
tical improvement in business the 
latter part of 1938. Let us all pull 
together.” 

Signed by Mr. Brauer, the mes- 
sage created an immediately bene- 
ficial effect for the company and 
cheered up many dealers who re- 
ceived it. The telegram was sent 
to many prominent people, legis- 
lators, members of the Congress, 
state governors, business leaders. 
Officers of the company are con- 
vinced that it was one of the most 
successful ideas ever used. 





gineer, and head of the research de 
partment. The arrangement worked 
out satisfactorily. 

After a few years it was decided 
that it would be worth while to ex 
tend the bonus plan so as to take i: 
a larger number of executives, i1 
cluding some occupying relative! 
minor positions, such as foreme: 
members of the engineering staf} 
etc. It was further decided that t] 
higher executives deserved larg: 
percentages of the fund than th 
would receive if it were distribut: 
directly in proportion to salarie: 
on the theory that these executiv. 
make a decidedly larger contrib 
tion to profits than would be ind 
cated by the ratios of their ind 
vidual salaries to the total salari: 
of the participants. 

This principle was made effecti 
by sub-dividing the bonus grou 
Starting with three sub-group 
there are now eight. In the lowe 
sub-group the share of bonus 
directly proportional to salar 
and in the highest sub-group to six 
teen times salary. In our actual ex 
perience bonuses have ranged fron 
15 per cent of salary for those | 
the lowest sub-group to several 
times salary for the higher execu 
tives, and in actual amount thi 
higher bonuses have been some sixt 
times as much as the lower. 

In order that the plan may be a: 
effective incentive throughout t! 
year, those participating are ii 
formed month by month of the r 
sult of operations. Each partic 
pant is given a graph from whic 
he can determine monthly what his 
bonus will be, assuming that t! 
profit rate of the year to date cor 
tinues throughout the whole yea: 
He is warned that the figures fi 
yearly profits based on the ear 
months are not reliable but gr 
more dependable as the close of t! 
year approaches. 

The bonus group has expanded 
with the growth of the business ai‘! 
now numbers about one hundred 
and five which is approximately 1°) 
per cent of the total number of e: 
ployees. Also, as men advance ai: 


change in rank there are shi'ts 


from one (Continued on page 
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(Ewing Galloway Photo) 


The old-time medicine man attacked advertising and selling, but he did not 
matter. Today consumer groups, professors and politicians are joining him 


— is increasing evidence of 
a concerted effort on the part 
of those who are imbued with the 
idea of remaking America to dis- 
credit and break down our present 
system of distribution. This is not 
just another pink rash. It is get- 
ting the support of an important 
group of economists, educators, 
ministers, as well as_ politicians, 
who are sincere in believing that 
the present lack of balance in the 
price structure, and the high cost 
of living, are directly due to what 
they term “excessive” selling costs. 

In the van of this drive against 
selling are the various consumer 
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leagues and groups who have a self 
ish interest in finding new things 
to rile up consumers for their 
publications and luncheon club 
speeches. These organizations feed 
on sensationalism. They are the 
guinea pig specialists who know all 


gather in the 


the answers, and g 
dimes from millions of consumers 
whom they make believe to be 
suckers for salesmen and _ sales 
managers. 

Typical of this current flood of 
propaganda is a bulletin just is- 
sued by the Consumer’s Bureau of 
Standards, of New York City, 


which is all in a dither over its 


BY J. C. ASPLEY 


President National Federation of 
Sales Executives 


“discovery” that 6714 per cent of 
the consumer’s dollar goes for sell- 
ing expense. Using 1929 figures to 
bolster up its theories, this “fact 
finding” organization attempts to 
prove that out of fifty billion dol- 
lars spent in retail stores that 
vear, only seventeen billion found 
its way into productive channels. 
Over thirty-three billions were de- 
voted to selling expense. “A terri- 
fic tribute,” says the bureau in its 
report, “which waste and _ ineffi- 
ciency in the distribution of goods 
extracts from the producer and 
consumer alike.” 

“How can consumers expect to 
realize the higher standards of liv 
ing which our modern production 
facilities make possible,” asks the 
author of this inflammatory report, 
“when two-thirds of what they 
spend for goods goes, not to the 
producer or manufacturer of them, 
but to selling expense? . . . Within 
the past fifty years manufacturing 
costs have been reduced over 50 
per cent, while the cost of selling 
goods has increased almost 300 
per cent! Production is solv- 
ing its problems at a rate which 
would bring almost Utopian living 
standards to consumers if it could 
but be matched by equal progress 
in distribution.” 

Special attention is paid to life 
insurance, which the bureau holds 
can be reduced 50 per cent in cost 
to the insured, if legislation was 
enacted to compel insurance com- 
panies to reform their sales meth- 
ods. “Most of the evils of over- 
priced insurance and the over-sell- 
ing of it which result in such tre- 
mendous yearly losses to policy-. 
holders, can be traced to the plan 
of compensating the sales agent 


on a basis (Continued on page 46) 
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HENEVER unnecessary steps 

enter into the order routine, 
costs go up and profits are dissi- 
pated, regardless of whether the 
order is large or small. It is also 
true that as the per-order volume 
decreases, so should the handling 
of the order decrease. There is an 


irreducible minimum of clerical de- 





With small orders it is frequently 
possible to use the customer’s own 
original for shipping and billing 
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tail in the order routine. There is 
also a middle road in which it is 
that uniformity of 
treatment expedites service. Uni- 


recognized 


formity can be maintained even 
with the establishment of two 
routines — one for large 
treat- 


order 
orders requiring “special 
ment,” and one for small orders 
which may be more or less classi- 
fied as “direct orders.” It rests 
with the order department to seg- 
regate the orders into special and 
direct classifications. 

The order routine in a Chicago 
company which operates several 
plants and sells its products inter- 
nationally was viewed. All the 
orders were passed directly from 
the mail room to an order depart- 
ment. It was the order clerk’s duty 
to segregate the small orders 
which could be filled from stock 
and pass them by conveyor belt 
to a special order department. Sev- 
eral copies of the invoice were 
made in the special order routine 
which served all the requirements 
of the system. 

The large orders were passed 
through the regular order routine 
involving plant orders and several 
special forms. To make this segre- 
gation, the order clerks had to be 
provided with records of stock ma- 
terials. They had to know the 
order routines, be familiar with the 
manufacturing processes and, in 
general, have a good working 
knowledge of the business. They 
were trained. 

An interesting order routine is 
operated by a company in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. The company’s 
system is relatively simple, con- 
sidering its wide-spread opera- 
tions. 

As the office manager explained 
it, the order follows these steps: 

1. Received at mailing depart- 
ment. 






IS THERE ANY WAY TO EARN A PROFIT 
from Small Orders? 


BY HARRY L. WYLIE 


Executive Staff of The Pure Oil Compan 
Management Consultant; Assistant Profess: 
of Business Organization at Central ¥.M.C 
College; Lecturer in Business Organization « 
De Paul University; First Vice President of 1! 
National Office Management Association; Vi. » 
Chairman of Management Council of Chica 


2. Sent to routing desk fo 
routing instructions. Stocks a: 
watched at this point and also 
order department. 

3. Sent to order department fi 
recording. 

4. Sent to credit departme: 
for credit approval and notati: 
on ledger sheet. 

5. Sent to billing departmen 
where approximately eight copics 
are made. 

(a) Original invoice for cu: 


tomer 
(b) Auditing departmen 
copy 


(c) Salesman’s copy 

These three copies are held i: 
the file until the shipping copy is 
returned by the factory or war 
house showing shipment has been 
made. 

(d) Shipping copy 

(e) Warehouse copy 

(f) Truckman’s copy 

(g) Original and one copy o! 
the bill of lading. 

The latter five copies are sen 
to the factory or warehouse. T! 
warehouse retains a copy for its 
records. The truckman’s cop; 
serves as the pick-up notice. Whe: 
the shipment, or delivery if loca! 
order, has been made, the shipping 
copy as well as the bill of lading 
is returned to the office where tl! 
entire file passes to the checking 
department. 

6. Sent to checking departme: 
If there is any change in the as- 
sortment, or in the event of a par'- 
shipment, the invoice is correcte: 

7. Original invoice and origin 
bill of lading are released to 1 
customer. 

8. Auditing department’s copy 
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If written with a hectograph pencil, 
salesmen’s orders can be copied and 
used without the cost of rewriting 


of the invoice is used to prepare 
accounts receivable controls. It is 
then sent to the general office 
where accounting control is main- 
tained, and where sales statistics 
are prepared. 

9. Salesman’s copy serves two 
purposes: It serves as a notice to 
the salesman that shipment has 
been made; it also serves as an 
instrument for collection purposes. 
The salesman makes the collection 
and sends the copy to the general 
office along with the remittance. 

10. The shipping copy is used 
for stock record control purposes 
and then is passed to the book- 
keeping department for posting 
to the detailed accounts receivable. 
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This 


easily followed from step to step, 


system is truly simple, 
with a minimum of wasted motion. 

A manufacturer of brushes has 
divided his business into just two 
separate classes, “industrial” and 
“household.” 

In the household division, they 
have disproved the statement that 
salesmen’s orders cannot be used 
in the routine without rewriting 
They do it very successfully. 
Every salesman writes orders with 
a hectograph pencil. By duplicat 
ing, they make the necessary tags 
and labels as well as the invoice. 
The whole order goes through in 
the salesman’s own handwriting 
without the necessity of typing 
and further handling. 

The industrial division is more 
complex, however. Orders come in 
from salesmen on regular order 
forms. Other orders come in by 
mail from regular customers on a 
great variety of forms, from plain 
letterheads to elaborate purchas« 
orders. 


These 


price, 


edited for 
credit, etc. 


orders are 
description, 
Ninety-five per cent of the orders 
can be shipped at once. These 
orders are not acknowledged or 
posted to any record of incoming 
orders. They are passed along to 
the billing clerks. A single copy is 
typed on a typewriter using two 
ribbons. The front ribbon is an 
ordinary typewriter ribbon which 
types in the usual way on the face 
of the invoice. The second ribbon is 
a strip of hectograph carbon 
which makes an impression on the 
back of the invoice. 

After careful proofreading, the 
master invoice goes to the “du- 
plicating department.” The re- 
quired forms are run; the original 
master invoice, the packing list, 
tags and labels are sent to the 
shipping room. The master invoice 
has a space provided at the bot- 
tom of the sheet for recording the 
shipping room detail. 

The master invoice next goes to 
the billing department. The bill- 
ing department releases the cus- 
tomers’ and salesmen’s copies, and 


binds the original masters into 


folders. When recapped, they serve 
as salesbooks. The totals of the 
folders are sent to the general 
ledger bookkeeper for entry to the 
departmental sales record. No lists 
of invoices are written at any time. 

The customers’ receivable book- 
keeping is done by filing a dupli- 
cate copy of each invoice. As re- 
mittances are received, the invoices 
are stamped “paid” and removed 
from the file. The unpaid invoices 
in the file represent the “indus- 
trial” accounts receivable. 

The office 


that so simple a system 


manager remarked 
san be 
used only when most shipments are 
made direct from stocks. On 5 per 
cent of the orders, it is necessary 
to wait a few days for stock (spe- 
to stock). In 


these cases, the orders are ac- 


cial manufacture 


knowledged and an approximate 
shipping date is set. When the 
orders call for special manufac- 
tured merchandise, a factory order 
is placed. The orders are held in 
the file until the goods are pro- 
duced in the factory and placed in 
stock. Daily checks are made to 
determine what goods are received 
from the factory. 

An eastern manufacturer of 
gummed and coated paper has 
three order routines. 

Eighty-three per cent of the 
contract 
orders; 16 per cent is for smaller 


business is in large 
orders, and 1 per cent is for small 
package merchandise put up all 
ready for shipment. 

In the contract order division, 
the orders, after being registered 
and checked, are ready for formal 
typing. Two identical hectograph 
masters are prepared. The first 
master copy is run off and the 
following copies are obtained: 

1. Acknowledgment for the cus- 
tomer. 

2. Office record copy. 

3. Manufacturing order for 
production department. 

4. Manufacturing order for mill 
department. 

5. Cost tickets for three differ- 
ent departments. 

6. Index record of order num- 
ber assignment. (Continued on page 44) 
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“COSMETIQUES 


TOP: Seed, garden and pet animal supply department. Note the wide variety 
of merchandise carried and the heavy stocks in view of customers on sales floors 


CENTER: Many big-city department stores do not carry the same variety 
and quantity of cosmetics as are visible in this Leonard cosmetic department 


BOTTOM: ‘“‘The quickest way to sell merchandise is to put it out where a 
customer can see it and feel it,’’ say the Leonard Brothers of Ft. Worth, Texas 


J. M. (Marvin) Leonard 


BY 
RUEL McDANIEL 


WENTY years ago two boys 

moved to Fort Worth and 
opened a little grocery store o1 
Courthouse Square, where farm 
ers congregated when they came to 
town. One of the boys came di- 
rectly from an East Texas farm: 
the other had left the farm 
couple of years before, to clerk 
in a little store in Dallas. 

The boys, 19 and 21 years old 
had $300. They borrowed $500 
more and began looking for mer- 
chandise that could be bought at 
a bargain for cash. 

Today, those two East Texas 
farm boys operate three popular- 
priced cash stores in Fort Worth. 
the largest of which occupies a full 
city block. They sell $8,000,000 
worth of merchandise a year, for 
cash. They are the amazing Leon- 
ard Brothers—Marvin, the older 
and Obie. 

Without having drawn on out- 
side capital, today they own the 
buildings their stores occupy: 
they have a hand in at least a 
dozen projects outside of their 
stores, including charity work and 
civic effort; they employ 600 men 
and women regularly and several! 
hundred more occasionally, and, 
apparently, they are really just 
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P. O. (Obie) Leonard 


How Those Amazing Leonard Brothers 
Gross $8,000,000 a Year 


Here is a partial view of the Leonard Brothers work-clothing section 





Eight cars of preserved figs, a solid trainload of sugar in 
one sales stunt, a party for 27,000 children to boost 
school supply sales, and a million yards of dress goods 
a year, are some of the achievements that have made 
Leonard Brothers the most talked-of Texas merchants 





starting, because the older of the 
two brothers is only 41, and the 
momentum of their spectacular 
rise and business methods attracts 
more and more opportunities their 
way. 

The Leonard system of buying 
and merchandising may be at least 
a partial answer to the chronic 
complaint on the part of con- 
sumers that there is too great a 
differential between the cost of 
production and the retail selling 
price. It certainly seems to please 
Forth Worth consumers. 

Some local retailers have been 
known to complain that Leonard 
Brothers sell their merchandise too 
cheap, that they take unfair ad- 
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vantage of small retailers with 
their tremendous buying power. 

“We make a profit,” Marvin 
Leonard says, simply. The re- 
markable growth of the business, 
on its own resources, vouch-safes 
his statement. “We have not al- 
ways had our present buying 
power. We were as little as the 
least, a few years ago.” 

The firm’s fundamental policy 
involves close buying, for cash, in 
all instances; quick turnover. The 
former naturally makes for favor- 
able prices, the latter demands 
them. 

The policy was inaugurated the 
day Marvin and Obie Leonard 
bought their first merchandise to 


open the little grocery store in 
which there were practically no 
fixtures and only one second-hand 
counter and one pair of second- 
hand scales. The size of the pur- 
chases has changed since then, but 
not the buying policy. 

The day before the original 
Leonard store opened, Marvin 
Leonard heard that a certain small 
produce commission merchant was 
loaded with overripe bananas. 
He went to the produce house and 
found the produce merchant fret- 
ting over his bananas which, by 
the following day, would be too 
ripe even to move. There were a 
lot of bananas in the batch, but 
Marvin Leonard knew that farm- 
ers bought a lot of bananas, if the 
price was right. He made a cash 
offer for the lot. The commission 
merchant complained that he was 
being robbed, but there was a re- 
lieved expression on his face as 
Marvin Leonard counted out the 
money to him. 

The next day the Leonard store . 
opened on Courthouse Square, 
with bananas hanging from the 
ceiling, stacked in baskets on the 
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The furniture department, which includes furniture, ranges, and refrigerators, 
is partially housed on the storé’s spacious and brilliantly lighted balcony floor 


The fixtures may be plain and strictly utilitarian in this children’s and infants 
department corner, but tremendous quantities of merchandise are sold daily 


floor, and hanging out above the 
sidewalk—at five cents a dozen. 
Before night the bananas were gone 
and the Leonards had a neat profit 
tucked into the cash register. 
Recently, the Leonards received 
an invitation to bid on two car- 
loads of overripe bananas that had 
been consigned to a Fort Worth 
commission house that closed its 
doors while the fruit was in transit. 
The bananas were too ripe to ship 
elsewhere and too ripe to hold for 
a slow market. The Leonard store 
made a flat cash offer for the two 
carloads—and got them. The fol- 
lowing day the store sold 10,861 
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dozen bananas, an average of more 
than three-fourths of a banana for 
every man, woman and child in 
Fort Worth. 

But Leonard stock is not sal- 
vage stock, by any means. You 
find all the nationally-known 
brands on the Leonard tables— 
yes, on tables. That is another 
Leonard’ merchandising policy. 
There is nothing for sale anywhere 
in the store that the customer can- 
not reach and examine for himself, 
whether it be a suit of clothes, a 
corn plaster, a fishing line, a hair- 
net, a fur coat or Campbell’s pork 
and beans. Only fresh meats and 


a few similar items are barred 
from customer touch. 

“The quickest way to sell a 
piece of merchandise is to put it 
out where a prospective buyer can 
see it and feel it,” emphasizes 
Marvin Leonard. That is a funda- 
mental customer trait, whether the 
customer is Mrs. DePyster or the 
negro washwoman, the Leonards 
find. 

The original Leonard store de- 
pended upon crudely painted signs 
to advertise its wares; but as soon 
as the owners could spare a few 
dollars from the purchase of addi 
tional stock, they inserted their 
first newspaper advertisement in 
which they featured items funda- 
mental to the life of the masses. 
It brought results and the Leon- 
ards have been getting results con 
sistently ever since from the same 
type of advertising. As a part of 
the firm’s 20th anniversary cele- 
bration, it ran a 22-page section 
in the Fort Worth papers. 

Back in those first years of the 
firm’s existence, the Leonard boys 
got out of bed at 3:00 o’clock in 
the morning, went to Produce Row, 
or drove far out to some truck 
farmer’s place, in search of foods 
at a bargain for cash. They stayed 
up all night, on occasions, to be 
sure of getting to the scene of an 
auction sale on time. Wherever 
there was good merchandise to be 
had at a little less than the market 
price, the Leonards were there 
with cash to buy what they wanted. 
They bought, tacked on what they 
considered a legitimate profit and 
set the selling price. Whether that 
was higher or lower than prevailing 
prices, they did not take the time to 
consider. 

“We knew folks wanted the best 
possible returns for their dollars 
and cents,” Marvin Leonard de- 
clares, “and we set out to do the 
best we could to meet those wants.” 

Today, the sources of many ex 
ceptional purchases come to the 
Leonards who have built up a repu 
tation through the years of daring 
to take a chance on an “impossible’ 
selling feat and always having th: 
cash to buy. (Continued on page 48) 
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If I Were a Labor Leader 
A Reply to Matthew Woll 


BY AN EMPLOYER 





In the September issue of the ‘“Commentator’’ Mr. 
Woll, vice president AFL, told what he would do if he 
were an employer. It provoked this article from an 
employer who has never been a labor leader so feels as 
if he is qualified to speak freely and fully to labor! 





NE of the great indoor sports 

in America is to give advice. 
Every magazine reader thinks he 
knows far more about how a maga- 
zine should be edited than the 
editor. There are probably 20,- 
000,000 Americans who think 
they know more about how the 
country ought to be run than 
Roosevelt. And I suppose that 
every employee knows just what 
the management ought to do in 


order to make more money and. 


pay larger salaries. So I don’t 
blame Matthew Woll for taking 
time out to tell those who employ 
the members of his unions how to 
run their businesses. 

Mr. Woll’s formula is very sim- 
ple, if not very original. If he were 
an employer, he tells us in his ar- 
ticle, he would recognize that he 
had three bosses to serve—his 
stockholders, his workers and his 
customers. So he would take them 
all into his confidence, especially 
his workers. I have no doubt that 
with such a plan Mr. Woll would 
be a great success as an employer, 
just as the late Senator Berry has 
been a great success both as a 
business man and a labor leader. 
Certainly he can teach us how to 
make money out of marble. But I 
like Matt’s one big, happy family 
idea. It is so democratic. Yet I 
have a recollection of one employer 
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who tried this “talking things 
over” idea but gave it up when he 
found his financial affairs were 
openly discussed at union meetings 
at which, of course, the employees 
of his competitors were also pres- 
ent. That made it so nice for the 
competitors, and by the time some 
of the off-the-record stuff filtered 
down to his creditors the situation 
became embarrassing. 

So, following through on Mat- 
thew’s idea, one of the first things 
that I would do were I elected a 
vice president of the American 
Federation of Labor would be to 
dismantle some of these super- 
charged union broadcasting sta- 
tions, so that when an employer 
did call in his workers and lay the 
cards on the table, there would not 
be a line of bill collectors after him. 

Another thing I would do would 
be to put a damper on internal 
politics in unions, and run them 
for the benefit of the members in- 
stead of the business agent. Per- 
haps the current campaign against 
high-pressure salesmanship might 
profitably be extended to union or- 
ganizers. Talk about salesmen 
being good promiscrs! Salesmen 
are babies alongside a_ business 
agent who has set his mind on 
getting a certain worker to join 
his union. If plain or fancy 
promising (Continued on page 50) 


If Mr. Woll Were 
An Employer 


He would avoid the error of 
increased profits and larger 
dividends in a period when 
labor has been asked to pull in 
its belt. 


He would encourage his work- 
ers to join labor unions. 


He would tell the public of 
the social and humanitarian 
services industry renders. 


He would talk over ways of 
bettering the men’s working 
conditions with their chosen 
representatives. 


He would try to prevent less 
scrupulous employers from in- 
dividual action that might 
create labor trouble. 
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How We Tell Our Story to Employees 





There has been a lot of talk about the need for business 
to tell its story to labor and the public. Here is the real 
story of how Pabco-Paraffine Companies are showing 
employees labor gets a square deal from the company 





BY WILLIAM H. LOWE 


President, Pabco-Paraffine Companies, Inc. 


XPERIENCE of the past few 
years has shown many em- 
ployers that their responsibility 
does not end with the mere adoption 
of a liberal labor policy. This, in 
itself, is not enough to insure a 
happy industrial relationship. At 
least, two other things, and some- 
times three, are needed. 

First of all, managements should 
not expect more of their employees 
than they do of themselves. Em- 
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ployees are just plain, average citi- 
zens like the rest of us—neither 
all-knowing nor all-seeing. They 
may be receiving the best wages and 
enjoying the best working condi- 
tions within the industry and yet 
not be aware of their good fortune. 
In fact, they may even fall prey to 
the idea that they are not receiving 
their share. 

Again, though a management’s 
labor policies may be the most ad- 


vanced and enlightened in the 
world, their mere promulgation is 
not enough. The management will 
save itself future difficulties if it 
follows through and makes certain 
that its policies, as finally put in 
operation, are closely akin to thos« 
the management originally laid 
down. Strange things can happen 
to the most liberally inspired and 
carefully mapped out policy be- 
tween the time it leaves the execu- 
tive’s desk and the time it is trans 
lated into practice by the last shop 
foreman. We discovered that in ou: 
major factory at Emeryville a littl 
more than a year ago. 

For more than half a century. 
our Emeryville plant had operate: 
as an open shop. Suddenly the man 
agement found itself literally pro 
jected into a cauldron of unions- 
seventeen of them—in one plant 


To disturb matters further, the 


unions themselves were of widel 
different affiliations. Of the seve 
most important, four were affiliat: 
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with the A. F. of L. and three with 
the C. I. O. Some of the smaller 
unions were neither. 

The situation was loaded with 
unpleasant possibilities. We lost no 
time in getting down to grass roots. 
We took the problem apart and 
looked at it from the standpoint of 
the employee. We wanted to know 
exactly what his problems, his con- 
ditions, his associations, his desires, 
his hopes and viewpoints were. Only 
by being able to look at the prob- 
lem through his eyes and with his 
understanding could we hope to 
reach an enduring solution. To that 
end, we weighed and studied how 
the average man and his family 
spent their leisure time and their 
holidays, as well as their working 
hours, what their outside contacts 
were, and how these influence them. 

As our study of our employees, 
their hopes and their problems 
broadened us, it was obvious a 
wider knowledge of the business on 
their part would help their view- 
point and strengthen any agree- 
ment. We realized that the intense 
specialization of the machine age 
had tended to narrow the worker’s 
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interest in industry. He no longer 
saw or understood the making and 
manufacture of the whole product. 
Its marketing and distribution 
problems were completely beyond 
his grasp. 

The information was carefully 
collected. Seriously, it was con- 
sidered. The result was concrete 
personnel policies. An expanded, 
more direct personnel program was 
set up. Pabco’s policies with regard 
to personnel were set forth con- 
cretely and printed in a pamphlet 
so that all concerned might have 
full knowledge of these policies. A 
fifty-point program was worked 
out. The fifty points were tabu- 
lated, mimeographed, distributed 
widely. Every contact is straight 
goods—direct and honest in letter 
and spirit. 

Practically half of these points 
deal directly with the operations of 
the personnel department. An out- 
line of research and education 
keeps the department on its toes. 
Executive personnel is kept in- 
formed on all phases of labor legis- 
lation and the interpretation there- 
of. Information on techniques, con- 
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Mr. Lowe finds that it pays to tell 
employees the facts and tells them 
by means of the cards shown above 


or 
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ditions, developments, and _ reac- 
tions is interchanged with similar 
concerns in their field and others. 
Constant self-critical reviews, based 
on all developments in the field are 
made by executives to be sure that 
our company is abreast with, or 
ahead of, the latest developments. 

With the expanded program, ad- 
ministration of the factory per- 
sonnel department was transferred 
from manufacturing supervision to 
control by the president’s office. 
The program operates through 
every foreman and superintendent. 
A training program with emphasis 
on labor and public relations was 
inaugurated for more than one hun- 
dred foremen and key employees. A 
major executive devotes a consider- 
able amount of his time frankly and 
conspicuously circulating among 
the employees. 

A monitor is assigned to each 
incoming employee to introduce 
him and aid his orientation in the 
plant. Whenever a new employce is 
selected, the responsibilities and 
obligations of the company to the 
newcomer are explained to him. He, 
in turn, is told what is expected. 

Every employee who leaves the 
service of the company is inter- 
viewed to determine his reasons. 
The purpose is corrective. 

Efforts are made to distribute 
and schedule work equally to per- 
mit the greatest number of em- 
ployees to continue at work. Occu- 
pational classifications and stand- 
ards are prépared to give a scien- 
tific and impartial basis for the 
payment of different rates for dif- 
ferent jobs and for the assignment 
of men to various tasks. 

Company officials consider work 
performance requested as fair; 
their policies are considerate in 
hours and working conditions. 
Safety measures are cmployed and 
policy matters are fully explained. 
Steps are taken to stabilize em- 
ployment and earnings as much as 
possible and to protect men against 
risk. We provide vacations and 
group insurance, which we hope to 
be able to continue to afford. 

Every major problem is dis- 
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cussed with the interested and af- 
fected employees. If, and when, 
production must be cut and men’s 
working hours curtailed, they are 
honestly told why. Bulletin boards 
are available for posting approved 
notices by employees. 

Our relationship with labor lead- 
ers is to meet them in a friendly 
and harmonious manner. 

Communcations between unions 
and company representatives are 
reduced to writing as much as pos- 
sible. This, we find, avoids misunder- 
standing and confusion and speeds 
transactions. Whenever the pro- 
cedures or problems are technical, 
complicated, or novel, detailed 
catechisms for executives are pre- 
pared to provide the routine and 
the reasons for such procedures. 

Swift action in reaching deci- 
sions affecting personnel is taken. 
When personnel and labor rela- 
tions matters are referred to top 
management for decision, action is 
as swift as circumstances will allow. 

In addition to the best in work- 
ing conditions with regard to rest 
periods, lighting, sanitation, venti- 
lation, etc., a number of features 
tend to build up the self-respect of 
the employee. The lunchrooms have 
been remodeled and what is unques- 
tionably one of the finest industrial 
restaurants on the Pacific Coast is 
in operation. 

Comprehensive house, shop and 
safety working rules are in force 
and conspicuously posted. The ob- 
jectives and mechanics of all of 
these were discussed with employ- 
ees’ committees before installation. 

A model pay master program 
gives more consideration to em- 
ployees than perhaps any other of 
which we know. The men receive 
their checks as they leave the last 
shift of pay period. 

Direct aid to the individual is 
found in the employee follow-up, 
the practical training, free-of- 
charge correspondence courses and 
library service. Benefits from the 
credit union where employees ob- 
tain loans at minimum fees, an em- 
ployees’ mutual aid association 
which provides sick benefits and 


conducts active social programs, 
and cooperation offered in the case 
of individual difficulties are also di- 
rect and personal. 

Employees have their own plant 
publication and committees in addi- 
tion to their union group. The 
Pabco Book of Knowledge is pub- 
lished for them. 

The Pabco Book of Knowledge 
program starts by asking each 
worker how much he knows con- 
cerning how the company’s prod- 
ucts are made, shipped and sold— 
who buys them and why. Do they 
know what labels and trade-marks, 
the company’s products bear, how 
many various items it produces, 
how many jobs it creates, why ad- 
vertising and research are impor- 
tant? To stimulate interest, the 
company offers prizes —a_ first 
prize of $100 in cash or $125 in 
goods, and other prizes down to 
$25 and $10 cash prizes. 

There are not only prizes to 
actual employees, but prizes of 
equal amount to their families. 

Each week are mailed two inter 
esting pictures and several impor- 
tant facts are mailed to every em- 
ployee family. A questionnaire is 
enclosed, presenting four questions 
of the true or false type. A fifth 
question calls for a twenty-five 
word statement. The answers must 
be placed in a designated box be- 
fore Thursday of each week. A fine- 
looking binder is supplied to con- 
testants who are urged to keep the 
entire set of pictures. The illus- 
trations used are bold and simple 
in treatment, ranging from that of 
a workman to charts and a help- 
wanted advertisement. 

Facts, such as these, are pre- 
sented: During the 1930-33 de- 
pression, the 3,500 stockholders 
got little return on their invest- 
ment, yet the highest wages in th: 
industry were maintained to em 
ployees ; there were no general wage 
cuts, no lay-offs, no curtailment of 
the company’s voluntary benefits. 

Has it paid? We feel it has- 
as it has resulted in better under- 
standing and cooperation, in im 
proved morale and group effort. 
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Stop Guessing—Find the Facts 


WO years ago a big merchandising organization 

finally decided, after years of guessing, to discon- 
tinue a badly designed, gaudy, impractical item 
which, despite its obviously obsolete design, was still 
a good seller. The item which replaced this oldtimer 
sold twice as well as the old item. But that is not 
all; sales of the entire department doubled the first 
year the eyesore item was discarded. 

For many years this item had been a bone of con- 
tention among the merchandising men of the organi- 
zation. Since it sold well, no one had had the courage 
to find out for sure that it was holding back sales 
of all other items in the department because it was 
giving the entire department a black eye. Research 
would have brought the answer and thousands of 
dollars of extra profits years earlier. But they were 
content to guess—just as the old-fashioned merchant 
guessed yard goods by considering a yard the dis- 
tance between an extended arm and his nose. 

It was reported recently that one big oil company 
cut distribution costs 30 per cent on some items be- 
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cause it went to the trouble of finding the facts. Once 
it learned the truth, the necessary corrective steps 
were relatively easy. But no one bothered to correct 
bad practices until they stopped guessing. 

Many dollars were lost in measuring by the “arm’s 
length” method. There are too many similarly silly 
guesses being made in business everywhere today. One 
man guesses that his old equipment is good enough, 
not stopping to determine that modern equipment 
would actually pay for itself quickly; another man 
guesses that his presses are running fast enough, 
never stopping to find the real answer. In one plant 
certain machines were operating at 1,300 units an 
hour; asked why this speed was sclected, everybody 
said that seemed about right and besides they had 
always run that speed. Tests showed that a speed 
of 2,700 units per hour was possible, without speed- 
ing human labor one iota. Experience proved that 
2,700 units per hour did not wear out machines as 
someone guessed it would. Costs went down when they 
stopped guessing.—E. W. 
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How Much Can We Do For the Customer? 


BY K. N. MERRITT General Sales Manager, Railway Express Agency 


I THESE highly competitive 
days, the customer sits in the 
saddle. He dislikes to be high- 
pressured into buying. He displays 
increasing irritation if he is led to 
feel that he is being sold rather 
than served. Sometimes he likes to 
browse around before he is ap- 
proached. Yet when his buying 
urge has been whetted, he becomes 
impatient over any prolonged delay 
and resents the slightest indication 
of indifference or a casual manner 
on the part of the selling personnel. 

In any commercial organization 
whose sales contacts are made with 
the public itself, there is no telling 
when a customer is lost because of 
some unfortunate experience with 
the goods or the manner of selling 
them. The most carefully laid plans 
for efficient sales promotion, pre- 
ceded by extensive and expensive 
advertising, may be stymied at this 
most vital point. Are the salespeo- 
ple “sales-minded” in the modern 
sense? Does attitude and 
alertness in dealing with customers 


their 


reflect the eagerness to please and 
serve the buyer? 
Effective selling, these days, is 


more than energetic pushing of 
sales, whether of a commodity or a 
service. It calls for a little research 
into human nature. What is the 
buyer thinking about? What man- 


Telephone operators and elevator attendants both ‘“‘meet’’ many people and are 
extremely valuable in building good will and making friends with customers 
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ner of approach is best to get 
around his inherent “sales resist- 
ance?” This study of the personal 
viewpoint will avoid many pitfalls. 


Obviously, the customer expects 


prompt and courteous attention 
when he comes into a store or office. 
He welcomes exact information, but 
not exaggeration or loose and ques- 
tionable statements of fact about 
the goods or service in which he is 
interested. He detests uncompli 
mentary references to competing 
goods or services; thinks them un 
fair because the competitor has no 
chance for rebuttal. That goes 
against his idea of fair play. 

In brief, the customer wants to 
make the decision, as actually lh: 
must, without feeling that he is sub 
stituting the salesman’s judgmen' 
for his own. Nor does it lead him 
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to giving the order if their is evi- 
dence of impatience or pique, when 
he wavers. In other words, isn’t it 
good sales policy to “help ’em 
buy!’ rather than pushing the sales 
effort too far? Sometimes silence 
is golden. It seems far better to 
surround the sale with a service 
beyond what the patron expected. 

The man who sends his linen to a 
laundry and gets it back fine, crisp 
and clean receives but little service 


in the process. He gets what he 
pays for. The service principle in 
selling is illustrated in the appear- 
ance and manner of the man who 
calls for the garments, the sewing 
on of an elusive button, the tighten- 
ing of a loose one, the repairing of 
a weak seam, the marking of the 
garments with initials, the enclos- 
ing of shirts in a transparent bag. 

There can be no question that 
customers appreciate this evidence 
of personal interest and attention 
to their specific needs. Such a sales 
policy, which puts the buyer’s in- 
terest ahead of the sale, cannot help 
but leave a deep impression and 
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make for good-will. The larger 
question is how to transmit this 
spirit to an organization of sales 
representatives dealing direct with 
the public on a wide front. 

If service given by other than the 
sales force is such an important 
part of selling, here is a point for 
sales managers to consider: Is it 
not worth while to provide the en- 
tire personnel of an organization 
with some sales training rather 


than being content with training 
salesmen alone? 

In the case of the laundry, the 
girl who sews the button on the 
shirt never meets the wearer; 
the person who puts the initial on 
the shirtband never sees the public ; 
but both make a vital contribution 
to the sales policies of the organi- 
zation. If they fail, customers are 
lost and officers of the business 
wonder why. 

Officers may 
effort to build good-will, thousands 


spend time and 


of dollars may go into resultful 
advertising, orders may be secured 
by experts at getting signatures on 
dotted lines, but all of this misses 
fire somewhere if some non-sclling 
employee fails to realize that he 
has a place in the sales plan of the 
organization. 

Take, for instance, adjustment 
clerks in a retail establishment. 
These people so often feel that they 
must be hard-boiled, and not with- 
out reason, because it is said that 
some stores look for that charac- 
teristic in selecting people for these 
positions. One adjustment clerk 
who does not understand that his 
job is one of sclling by adjusting, 
‘an drive more business away than 
salespeople having a like number of 
public contacts can build. 

The meter reader would not be 
regarded as a member of the sales 
force of an electric company. Yet 
he can stir up a lot of trouble and 


Filling station ‘‘salesmen’’ have set a new and high standard in politeness and 
service to customers. Thousands of delivery men have adopted the same attitude 
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K. N. Merritt shows how every em- 
ployee can assume definite sales and 
service responsibility to aid business 


ill-will that officers, advertising and 
good salesmanship will have a hard 
time in overcoming. This meter 
reader meets more people in a day 
than a member of the sales staff 
reaches in two or three. 

Elevator operators can scarcely 
be considered members of the sell- 
ing staff. Nevertheless, they meet 
a lot of people every hour of the 
day in handling their duties. If 
these operators are cold, imper- 
sonal robots, their attitude may 
cause the very customers that skil- 
ful advertising and selling have in- 
duced into the store, to go else- 
where to buy. 

What about the telephone oper- 
ator? Is she on the sales staff? She 
had better be, if a business expects 
to hold customers who telephone. 

Correspondents have a selling 
job to do. So have credit men, serv- 
ice men, repairmen, stenographers 
and every other member of an or- 
ganization, because if customers 
are to be brought back to stores 
and institutions time and time 
again, every employee must be im- 
bued with the principle of selling 
by serving. 
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The gadget a house offers may 
be among the best, but it is just 
another gadget to a buyer unless 
every member of the organization 
knows something of his selling re- 
sponsibility and fairly oozes 
friendliness and helpfulness. 

In Railway Express this service 
selling principle is more than a 
theory. It has proved to be a 
theory that works. 

An express handler in a big 
terminal never sees shippers and 
consignees, but he knows the prod- 
uct his company sells is not what 
it should be if his contribution to 
the proper handling of express 
traffic goes haywire. He gets the 
Agency’s sales literature, just as 
do the salesmen, and he knows that 
the service they sell is just as good 
as he makes it. If the paper on a 
package becomes torn, he will see 
that it is rewrapped. He sees that 
live pets in transit are fed and 
watered. He is the “behind the 
scenes” salesman that helps perfect 
the product. 

A woman who is an infrequent 
and inexperienced shipper brings a 
gift into a Railway Express office 
to send it to a friend. The package 
is wrapped in flimsy lightweight 
paper. Some years ago, the counter 
man might have said, “Sorry lady, 
but that isn’t in shipping condi- 
tion,” and ill-will would have been 
created and a sale lost. In these 
days when every employee is a sales- 
man, he will wrap the package up 
in a stout piece of paper, put a 
strong cord around it—and so an- 
other sale is made. 

Service salesmanship came into 
Railway Express a little over four 
years ago when we began to adopt 
modern merchandising principles 
to bring about greater public ac- 
ceptance of the service. 

As the first step, we put experts 
on the job to speed up our trans- 
portation operations, increase the 
extent and flexibility of our facili- 
ties and, in the ultra-modern field of 
air express, to expand it to embrace 
every major airliner in the country 
and make it virtually international. 

But that was not enough. We 
had merely supplied the tools. The 





next step was to spread throughout 
a nation-wide organization this 
sales idea: Service goes far beyond 
transporting a package from here 
to there. It begins, we told them, 
with the attitude of the express- 
man who answers the telephone. 
It continues with his courtesy, 
promptness and the willing de- 
meanor he displays when he goes 
into a shipping room or a private 
home on business. His sales re- 
sponsibility is to be a friendly, 
helpful transportation man, re- 
gardless of his job. Through em- 
ployee meetings, our internal pub- 
lications, and in various other ways 
we harped upon this thought. 

They caught the idea and 
adopted it. Through their enthu- 
siasm, engendered by personal con- 
tact between themselves and by 
reading, they soon learned more 
about their own business and could 
talk more intelligently and inter- 
estingly about it to others. They 
began to absorb the modern selling 
ideas which were advanced and ap- 
plied to different situations they 
encountered in serving practically 
all lines of industry, manufacture, 
agriculture and the American peo- 
ple in their homes. They were learn- 
ing how to sell; and best of all, 
actually to practice real personal 
salesmanship. 

We instilled in our main selling 
force, the men employed especially 
in that work, a new method of ap- 
proach. It was: Go in and analyze 
every business man’s shipping prob- 
lem ; find his needs ; find his wants, 
find the way in which express serv- 
ice can help spread his markets, 
combine economy in shipping with 
greater efficiency. 

The plan succeeded. During a 
period of about three years the ex- 
press traffic of the country ex- 
panded 45 per cent, and for fifty 
months in succession a monthly in- 
crease was recorded, even though 
business conditions fluctuated con- 
siderably. A sales effort so com 
prehensive in scope, we found 
forged ahead through its own mo 
mentum and wielded a stimulating 
educational and wholesome effect 
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Modern office equipment, scientific 
lighting, air conditioning and 
sound absorbing treatment speed 
production and insure accuracy in 
handling a big volume of sales 
statistical work at the Chicago 
offices of the A. C. Nielsen Company 


How Nielsen Checks Food, Drug 
and Liquor Sales 


THE TWENTIETH IN 


HE executive who needs to 

know how many items of any 
given food, drug or liquor product 
were sold to consumers in the 
United States, may obtain this in- 
formation through the services of a 
unique research organization. Or if 
he is interested in knowing how 
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A SERIES OF CANDID CAMERA SURVEYS 


many tubes of tooth paste were 
sold in July, or how many cans of 
syrup, or bottles of hair tonic, 
packages of corn flakes, or boxes 
of cereals, he can obtain that in- 
formation aiso. If this curiosity in- 
cludes liquor, he can learn how 
many pint bottles of gin were sold, 


fifths of scotch, 
pints and quarts of rye, were pur- 
chased by a thirsty populace dur- 
ing any given month. 

But the possibilities of learning 
about sales of foods, drugs and — 
liquors are not limited to these few 
items, or to total sales alone. You 


and how many 
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Payroll checks, checks tocooperators plus 239,000store audit 
forms are handled regularly in the addressing department 


The store audit forms for each product are being assem- 
bled here by product classes and bystores for use by field men 





The transfer department posts records from previous store 
audits on each outgoing set of audit forms for field men 


Final gathering of store audit forms by product classes and 
stores forshipment to the more than 100 auditors in the field 





may learn, if you care to, and pay 


vour fee, how almost any given 


brand of food, liquor or drug prod- 
ucts is selling in towns over a_mil- 
lion, in towns under ten thousand, 
or in the towns of intermediate sizes. 
If vou want to delve even deeper 
into sales figures, you can sce a 
correlation of sales and advertising 
which shows how much newspaper, 
magazine and radio advertising was 
devoted to a certain product and 
how such advertising influenced 
sales by different territorial divi- 
sions. And, if you are a manufac- 
turer, you can learn how much of 


your industry’s total advertising 
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you did, and how much of your in- 
dustry’s sales were your brands. 
Nor is there any need to stop 
here. Suppose your competitor is 
doubling up on free goods. Say, for 
example, that in September he is 
giving two units of free goods with 
cach dozen sold, instead of one free, 
as is his traditional practice. Is 
this extra one free in twelve sue- 
ceeding in loading his retail out- 
lets with large quantities of his 
merchandise? And—what is more 
important—is this deal merely pil- 
ing goods on shelves, or is it suc- 
cessful in moving goods into con- 


sumption ? 


The answers to all the questions 
propounded in the preceding para 
graphs, and the answers to thou 
sands more, too numerous to men 
tion here, are obtainable from the 
company which is the subject of 
this camera survey for October. 
The company, as you may hav 
guessed, is the A. C. Niclsen Com 
pany which, so far as we know, 
compiles, tabulates, records, and 
distributes more actual sales sta 
tistical figures than any othe: 
company on earth. 

Keystone of Nielsen’s field work 
is a college graduate, with som 


years of practical experience. H¢ 
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is furnished with a series of forms 
on Which are printed spaces for re 
cording the results of an actual, 
physical check or inventory of 
drug, department, country, gen 
eral, liquor, and food stores. There 
are more than one hundred of these 
field men whose work it is to count 
the actual merchandise in a number 
of selected stores, once every two 
months, report the results of this 
count to Nielsen at Chicago. But 
the field man does not stop at 
counting the merchandise in the 
store’s warehouse, on its shelves, its 


display counters or show windows. 


cach brand and each size were sold; 
then he obtains the merchant's in 
voices and computes his purchases 
for the two-month period. He com 
pares the new inventory figures 
with those for the preceding audit 
which have already been posted on 
his audit sheets by the home office. 
From these figures he determines 
the store’s sales. 

Once he arrives at an accurate 
figure, and has posted his audit 
sheets, he bundles them up, ships 


them to Chicago where the three 


hundred or more Niclsen employees 


start to work on his figures, using 


culating machines and a large bat 
tery of tabulating machines to total 
the figures for every store audited 
by Nielsen field men. Before this 
process has been completed, it has 
been determined just what percent 
age of total United States retail 
drug, food, and liquor stores have 
been audited by Nielsen field men. 
With this figure as a factor, the 
Nielsen statisticians are able to pro 
ject the figures until they can re 
port, within 2 per cent of exact ac- 
curacy, the total United States 
sales on almost any food, drug or 


liquor product sold. 


He records the price at = which slide rules, adding machines, cal Figures are broken down by 








Another section of the checking department where the 
accuracy of all store audit figures are verified and proved 


After the field men complete store audits the forms go to 
the checking department, part of which is shown above 





Expert operators in the inspection department refigur- 
ing all calculations to further insure absolute accuracy 


Steel shelving where forms are sorted by product classes 
for use by the checking and computations department 
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During 1937 these key punch operators punched an average of 70 holes in each of 2,836,195 tabulating machine cards. Each 
hole represents a sales audit figure, gathered by field men. Machines extract many statistics from these punched cards 


brands, sizes and prices; they are 
broken down by four districts of 
the country. Percentages are fig- 
ured to show what portion of total 
sales any given brand is enjoying 
as compared with all competitive 
brands in the same field. 

Various kinds of charts are pre- 
pared to show sales trends and to 
dramatize other facts gleaned from 
the mass of actual sales figures 
compiled. Thus, a Nielsen client 
receives, each second month, a com- 
plete picture of the sales and the 


prices at which his products were 
sold not only for all the United 
States, but for various divisions, 
broken down so that he can tell 
whether he is gaining or slipping 
in large cities or small towns, in in- 


dependents or chains, in country 
stores or department stores ; he can 
tell whether his brand is piling up 
in jobber warehouses, gathering 
dust on retail shelves, or moving 
freely into actual consumption. 

If he is an advertiser, Nielsen 
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also reports to him how much of 
his advertising dollar was expended 
in different areas, what percentage 
of total advertising expenditures 
in his industry was devoted to his 
own and all competitive brands. 
Nielsen’s advertising department 
compiles figures on all newspaper, 
magazine and radio advertising on 
drug, food and liquor products, 
and correlates these figures with 
actual sales of advertised goods. 
While it is impossible to describe 
every type of fact available from 
the mass of sales figures gathered 
by Nielsen, some idea of the im- 
mensity of the work may be gained 
from these figures which represent 
some of the chief items of work in- 
volved in preparing one food index, 
covering two months. Field men 
travel more than 100,000 miles; 
325,000 tabulating cards are han- 
died; 1,250,000 operations are 
performed in preparing the adver- 
tising correlations; 4,500,000 
computations are necessary, and 


100,000 typed figures are used in 
the report which also includes a 
total of 40,000 reproductions. 

From here on we will attempt to 
take the reader on a brief journey 
through some of the more impor 
tant departments, show and de 
scribe with some considerable ab 
breviation and with some omission 
the organization at work. 

If you visited Nielsen and asked 
to be taken through its five-story 
building, in approximately the 
same sequence that the work is 
done, you would go first to the ad 
dressograph department where, on 
metal address plates, are th 
names of every food, liquor and 
drug store audited by Nielsen field 
men. Here the audit sheets are ad 
dressed. For the three Nielsen 
audits, called the Nielsen Food In 
dex, Nielsen Drug Index, and 
Nielsen Liquor Index, there are th: 
names and addresses of more thar 
4,000 stores. One audit sheet may 
be devoted to only three or fow 
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products, if that group of prod 


ucts is sold in varied sizes. ‘Thus, it 
may require a large bundle of audit 
sheets for every store. These audit 
sheets are ruled forms, approxi- 
mately 1714 by 181% inches in size. 
Kor the food store bi-monthly 
wudit, 130,000 sheets are required ; 
for the country general store audit, 
12,600; for drug stores, 49,000 ; 
lepartment stores, 2,000; and for 
iquor stores, 46,000. More than 
1,200 stores are audited each bi 
monthly period by Nielsen’s ener 
getic young men. 

When all these audit forms have 
been addressed, they go to the 
'ransfer department, where clerks 
enter sales figures from the previ 
ous period’s sheets to the new sheets, 
so that field men may use these fig- 
ures for comparison, and for check- 
ing actual sales. After all the sheets 
have been collected and arranged 
by stores and product classes, they 
are packed in fibre board boxes and 
shipped to the field men, who then 
visit the 4,200 stores and audit 
them, as previously described. 
When this is completed, back come 
the sheets and the gigantic figure 
job begins. 

The addressograph department 
also maintains plates for all Nielsen 


employees for payroll and other . 


purposes, and addresses checks 
which are sent to every store to pay 
for the privilege of auditing by the 
field men. 

When the audit sheets come in 
from the field men, the checking de- 
partment begins work. All deals 
(special offers by manufacturers) 
are taken off and transcribed ; each 
group of store sheets is checked to 
insure that none is lost; elapsed 
days between audits of differ- 
ent stores are figured, and a fac- 
tor determined so that each store’s 
figures cover the same number of 
days as every other store. Every 
purchase by the dealer, as shown by 
lis invoices, is checked and audited : 
prices are figured, and many com 
modity figures are converted into 
some standard measure, such as 
ounces, pounds, gallons. Figures 
for current audits are checked 
against previous audits. Many 
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There are also two 80-column reproducers included in the tabulating department 
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Close-up of one of the operators in the report typing 
department where many statistical reports are prepared 


A small section of the computations department where 
a vast amount of calculating from audit figures is done 


A number of report typists at work. Specially built desks 
to prevent vibration from the heavy carriages are used 


The charting department employs a number of skilled ar- 
tists who prepare graphic charts interpreting sales statistics 





other tabulations are taken off the 
store audit sheets in this depart- 
ment, such as “out of stock,” store 
distribution data, etc. Average cost 
and sale prices per item are figured 
and endless other computation and 
checking operations completed, be- 
fore the sheets are finally locked in 
boxes, to prevent loss, and sent 
down in a little elevator, or dumb 
waiter, to the Tabulating depart- 
ment where the flying fingers of 
fourteen girls, operating as many 
key punches, transfer the figures 
from the audit sheets to the 
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punched cards used in Inter- 
national tabulating machines. From 
these key punches the cards go to 
the other units in the tabulating de- 
partment which are: 10 sorters, + 
multipliers, 6 alphabetical print- 
ters, 1 numerical printer, and 28 
column reproducers. 

From the tabulating depart- 
ment, after various tabulations and 
calculations are made, the work 
moves on to the Computation de- 
partment where all field data are 
computed and prepared for the re- 
porting to clients. In this depart- 


ment, one man spends all his tiny 
preparing the projection factors 
for each group of stores. 

From its own figures, Nielse: 
computes what percentage of sales 


by different types of stores, in dif 


ferent size cities, and by differen 
size stores, is made by stores actu 
ally audited by Nielsen. After 

long series of computations, in 
cluding necessary weighting fo 
many different factors, it is dete: 
mined by what figure the Niels 
audit figure must be multiplied t 
arrive at the total. When all tl 
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In the reproduction department copies of many statistical 
forms and charts are constantly turned out for clients 


Still another type of reproducing equipment in use in 
the Nielson offices for producing copies of various forms 


A battery of Ditto machines is kept busy making copies of 
various charts and forms used in the three indexes issued 


Part of the map for which there is a tack showing each 
store audited, and other tacks to represent field men 





necessary computations are made 
and verified by the Inspection de- 
partment, the results go to the Re- 
port Typing department where a 


group of skilled operators, using 


wide carriage typewriters, type up 
huge reports, using, in many cases, 
special ribbons for duplicating ma- 
chines so that all reports may be 
duplicated in the Reproduction de- 
partment. 

The reproduction department 
lises several types of duplicators 
for reproducing figures and charts 
0 be included in the various re- 
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ports. A special Charting depart 
ment devotes all its time to the 
preparation of charts, graphs and 
drawings to visualize important 
figures gleaned from the various 
audits. The charts are included in 
Nielsen indexes. 

A. C. Nielsen Company was 
founded in 1923. In 19338, the 
company began auditing stores to 
obtain actual sales figures on adver- 
tised brands. 

The building, first unit of which 
was completed in 1935, and was en- 


larged in 1937, includes many pri 


vate offices, two model stores—drug 


and food—where field men are 
trained in store auditing using 
actual grocery, drug and liquor 
products. It also has a large recre 
ation room for employees, an 
officers’ dining room, kitchen and 
lunch room for employees, as well 
as a handsomely furnished confer- 
ence room. 

The building is soundproofed 
with acoustic materials for ceilings, 
lighted with indirect lighting, air- 
conditioned and equipped with its 
own PAX telephone exchange. 
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A large recreation room for men and women is provided for 
relaxation from the pressure of constant statistical work 





Aconference room for clients and for meetings of field men 
who gather at headquarters twice a year for instruction 





TRAINING FIELD AUDITORS 


Because the business is unique Nielsen must train 


almost every new employee for there is no source for 
drawing trained employees who have had experience 
in similar work. To train more than one hundred field 
men and to provide a constant supply of new man- 
power, as older employees are promoted, a model 
drug and liquor store, and a food store with actual 
merchandise is maintained in headquarters building 
at Chicago. Almost constantly there are several young 
men being trained. They must audit these model 
stores, using actual merchandise and work until they 


complete the audits with absolute accuracy. 
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A section of the employees comfortable lunch room which 
is near the recreation room and on the building’s top floor 


The executives have their own “‘officer’s mess’’ in this hand - 
somely furnished private dining room, also on the top floor 
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The George Washington, crack Chesapeake and Ohio Flier, pulling out of Washington, 


A. 


ryt 
mor T | | 


D.C., bound for Cincinnati, Louisville and points west 


COMPTOMETERS keep C & 0 figure work on fast schedule 


® The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 
Company has long been recognized as 
one of the most efficiently managed rail- 
roads in the United States—and this 
efficiency applies to C & O figure-work 
methods as well as to the more obvious 
phases of this company’s activities. 


For 26 years, the Comptometer has 
played a major role in C & O figure- 
work methods ... kept C & O figure 
work on fast schedules. In the entire 
C & O organization, a total of 165 
Comptometers (including 71 Electric 
Model K machines) are used on such 
varied work as checking multiplica- 
tions which represent the basis of this 
road’s proportion on interline settle- 
ment sheets, dividing passenger mile- 
age sheets, making extensions for the 
issuance of statement of differences and 
corrections, verification of both inter- 
line and local passenger accounts and 
freight waybills; also in handling other 
miscellaneous figure work where speed 
and accuracy are essential. 


Comptometers are also used for zone 
revision, auditing overcharge claims, 
payrolls, bills, vouchers and car 
accounting. 


C & O officials report complete satis- 
faction with Comptometer machines 
and methods. 
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Comptometer Bureag of C & O’s Auditor of Revenues at Richmond, Va. The work 
handled on this Comptometer “battery” includes addition, subtraction, multipli- 
cation and division. The Shaw-Walker Desks shown here are specially designed 


for Comptometer use. 


THE ELECTRIC MODEL K COMPTOMETER 


COMPTO 


Reg. U. S. Pat. 


® A Comptometer represen- 
tative will gladly demon- 
strate (in your office, on 
your job) how Comptom- 
eter methods can save your 
concern’s time and money. 
Telephone your local 
Comptometer office, or 
write direct to Felt & 
Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1724 N. 
Paulina St., Chicago, IIL. 
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What About 1939 Salaries? 


(Continued from page 14) 


A provision in this Act permits 
the employment of a few learners, 
handicapped workers, or others 
who cannot earn full salaries, but 
the percentage of such employees 
must be decided by the industry 
boards which will be set up to rule 
on cases of this kind. 

In only three industries—stove 
manufacturing, machinery manu- 
facturing and transportation 
were there reports of weekly work- 
ing schedules as long as 44 hours. 
These three industries all reported 
work weeks of 44 hours. No other 
industries reported longer hours 
except New York department 
stores which reported 45 hours 


weckly. Almost one-half of the 
companies reporting show a work- 
ing week of less than 40 hours, in- 
dicating that business has already 
more than complied with the terms 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
at least, insofar as hours of work 
are concerned. 

However, in many offices it will 
be necessary for some executives to 
employ a better routine of work 
in order to eliminate the necessity 
for heavy overtime payments after 
October 25 of this year. In offices 
where it has been the custom to 
require considerable overtime, this 
will no longer be legal, unless em- 
plovyees are paid at the rate of 


tim 
hours 


time and one-half for all 
worked in excess of 44 
weekly; it will not be legally pos 
sible to average overtime, that is, 
working employees less than 44 
hours one week, more tha: 
44 hours another week, except in a 


few industries which the boards cd 


and 


clare to be seasonal. Retailers ar 
exempt and all bona fide executiv: 
and professional employees ar 
also exempt from the requirements 
of the Act. Certain other indus 
tries, such as canning, food 
processing where foods are perish 
able, cotton ginning and milling, 
and seafaring employees are also 


exempt. 





SALARY RANGES 


IN COMPANIES EMPLOYING 100 (Continued) 





Business 


Size City* 


Hardware Conn. 
Electric Motors i Ill. 
Utility ] 
Optical 

Gasoline Pumps 
Rubber Products 


Ore. 
Mass. 
Ind. 
Mass. 
Department Store nN. ¥: 
Chain Stores 

Chain Stores 

Department Store 

Chain Stores 

Bank 

Utility 

Management Company 

Credit Service 

Petroleum Products 

Amusements 

Household Specialties 

Drugs and Chemicals 

Food Products 

Technical Instruments 

Steel Products. 

Radio 

Machine and Foundry 

Publishers 

Machinery... 

Food Products 


Transportation 





Minn. 


Stenographer 
Transcribing 
Mach. Operator 


Secretary 


Hours 


16-20 | 
15-23 
14-21 
13--24 | 
15-20 
20-25 
16-19 
18-20 
15-18 
15-20 | 
15-20 
14-25 | 
16-24 | 
15-21 | 
16-23 
22-28 | 21-26 
18-33 | 19-28 
19-20 | 17-23 
16-22 | 18-28 
15-23 | 14-20 
16-18 | 15-23 
16-23 | 21-31 
20-27 | 16-25 
15-27 | 15-19 
| 15-18 
15-16 
15-30 


16-18 
15-30 | 
16-20 
15-18 | 
15-23 | 
24-26 
16-18 | 
17-20 | 
14-21 
15-18 
14-17 
14-23 
16-21 
18-35 
16-20 
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26-31 
18-33 
20-24 
16-24 
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| 20-23 | 
17-35 
25-30 

43 | 15-40 
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Billing Machine 
Salary Change 
(up or down) 


chine Operator 
Operator 


Multigraph 
Operator 
Telephone 
Operator 


Caleulatin 
Ledger Clerk 
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* A-Up to 10,000 population. B-10,000 to 1,000,000. 
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C-1,000,000 or more. 
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COMPLETELY enclosed —a “new high” in 


indsome desk design. 


rRUVOX recording—a new invention 
ch captures your true voice. 


EXCLUSIVE Safety Signal Light for fool- 
roof operation. 
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ENCLOSED EDIPHONE 


for your desh 


Amazingly small, yet it does a giant job 


by clearing your mind of details! 


The Edison Laboratories put the 
newest Voicewriter on your desk. 
Modern! Compact! Smart look- 
ing! And you will enjoy using it— 
not because it takes up less room 
than a sheet of business paper— 
not because it’s completely en- 
closed—not because it has a Safety 
Signal Light which winks at you 
to prevent mistakes—no, not be- 
cause of Truvox recording which 
captures your own true voice. 
You will use it because it en- 
ables you to do a bigger and better 
job. Because it gives you more 


time to do things that really 


SAY IT TO THE 


EDISON 


count. For an Ediphone is always 
there. You pick up the receiver 
and speak your mind. Order 
things done. Answer letters. Post 
future dates. Record random 
ideas. The Ediphone never goes 
out to lunch—never knows when 
5 o'clock comes, 

Ask to see this new desk 
Ediphone. It’s as simple to use 
as your telephone. Phone the 
Ediphone (your city) or write 
Ediphone Division, Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., W. Orange, N. J., for 
all the information without any 


obligation. 


Ediphone 


OICEWRITER 
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Is There Any Way to Earn a Profit from Small Orders? 


(Continued from page 21) 


7. Notice of location for ship- 
ping department. 

8. Cost ticket for typing de- 
partment. 

9. Follow-up copy for produc- 
tion department. 

10. Cost sheet. 

11. Copy for salesman. 

12. Three sets of index cards 
for production department. 

13. Inventory record. 

14. Shipping record for sales 
department. 

15. Envelope for preserving 
sample of finished run of paper 
stock. 

The master is then filed in the 
order department for future refer- 
ence. The second master is sent to 
the billing department. When the 
merchandise is ready for shipment, 
the production department re- 
ceives from the manufacturing de- 
partment its copy of the order on 
which all pertinent information 
has been written. The production 
department transfers this informa- 
tion to the billing department. 

The billing department pulls out 
its copy of the master it has been 
holding, and typing the 
value of the shipment, freight 
charges or freight allowance, runs 
off the following copies: 

1. Original invoice for the cus- 


after 


tomer. 
2. Duplicate 
quired. 
3. Salesbook copy. 
4. Salesman’s copy. 
5. Bill of lading in triplicate. 
6. Tabulating card for ac- 
counts receivable. 
The number of copies required 


invoices as re- 


may vary in certain cases. 

In the cases of smaller value 
orders, a simpler yet effective sys- 
tem was needed. The same sort of 
duplicate masters are typed but 
less copies are run. From the one 
master, the following are made: 

1. Acknowledgment for the cus- 
tomer. 
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2. Office record copy. 

3. Manufacturing order for 
production department. 

4. Manufacturing order for mill 
department. 

5. Index record of order num- 
ber assignment. 

6. Copy for salesman. 

When the shipment is made, as 
previously described, the second 
master is run to produce these 
copies: 

1. Original invoice for customer. 

2. Duplicate invoices as_ re- 
quired. 

3. Salesbook copy. 

4. Salesman’s copy. 

5. Bill of lading in triplicate 

6. Tabulating card. 

In this system, there has been 
some simplification by eliminating 
several steps. In the case of small 
orders for parts for sealing ma- 
chines, the 
given a number and sent directly 
to the mill where the parts are 
shipped and the order is returned 
to the department. A 
master is typed and the necessary 


customer’s order is 


billing 


forms are run off for accounting. 

During the depression years of 
1930 to 1935, every company was 
searching for operating economies. 


In the face of necessity, “pet pr: 
cedures” eliminated. T 
“luxury” was removed from ma: 
of the office systems. Elabora: 
sales reports were being built, d 
plicate and postings 
were made for statistical analy 


were 


triplicate 


purposes. When each step in ti 
order routines was analyzed, th 
which appeared to be necessa 
was in reality superfluous. 

Order routines are difficult 
set up. They are difficult to si: 
plify, because in the routine 
many organization requiremer 
must be met. More thought shou 
be given to the possibility of t 
use of the salesmen’s orders 
customers’ orders in the routii 
In the small order, this is possi! 
if there is a willingness to sacrifi 
and eliminate some of the refin 
ments of the system. In the eve: 
that there is no formal order 1 
ceived from the customer, one-tin 
writing of a reasonable number 
copies can be worked out. 

The orders should be segregat 
at the time of their receipt an 
routed by the order clerk throug! 
the simplest procedure possib 
The small order cannot be elin 
nated, but its cost can be reduce: 
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Fair Labor Act Invoices 


NUMBER of companies for 

their own protection are de- 
manding that all invoices, before 
being passed for payment, must 
carry a printed or stamped guar- 
antee to the effect that the goods 
covered by the invoice were pro- 
duced in accordance with the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938. This 
act, as most readers well know, 
goes into effect October 25, 1938, 
and abolishes child labor ; requires 
a minimum of 25 cents per hour; 


a 44-hour week (longer hours ma\ 
be worked, if employer pays time 
and one-half), and penalizes shi) 
ments of goods in interstate coi 
merce if they are produced in viol 
tion of the act. 

Accepted form for printing 
stamping invoices reads as f 
lows: “This is to certify that tl 
merchandise billed in this invoice 
has been produced in accordance 
with the Fair Labor Standards A 
of 1938.” 
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TO HELP YOU PLAN FOR 
BIGGER 1939 PROFITS 


American Business Profit-Planning Guide 


FINANCIAL CONTROL 


1. Forecasting Profit and Loss Figures 
2. Control of Receipts and Disbursements 
. Control of Branch Office Disbursements 
. Handling Seasonally Idle Funds 
. Forecasting Capital Expenditures 
. Sources of Working Capital 
. Getting the Most Out of Insurance 


MANAGEMENT METHODS 


. Special Purpose Equipment to Cut Costs 

. Finding Lopsided Operating Costs 

. Balancing Department Costs and Expenditures 
. Finding Leaks Others Overlook 

. Control for Branch Office and Field Expenses 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


l. A Plan for Reducing Employee Turnover 
2. Employee Training Methods to Cut Waste 
3. Job Analysis and Salary Control 

4. Daily Bulletins to Reduce Errors 

5. Use of Office Manuals to Control Expense 


SALES COST CONTROL 


. Market Analysis Developments 

. Improvements in Salesmen’s Equipment 
. Consolidating Sales Effort to Cut Costs 
. Effect of Prices on Sales Costs 

. Common-Sense Control of Travel Costs 


OFFICE ADMINISTRATION 


. The “Dual Operation’’ Method of Cost-Cutting 
. Cutting the Cost of Record Protection 

. Payroll and Deduction Systems 

. Cutting Correspondence Costs 

. Eliminating Office Overtime Costs 


THE NOVEMBER 


CREDIT CONTROL 


. Speeding Turnover of Working Capital 

. Plans for Helping Customers Pay Promptly 
. Monthly Report Plan on Overdue Accounts 
. Enlisting the Salesman’s Aid 

. Finding Profits in Fringe Accounts 

. Survey of Credit Departmental Costs 


PURCHASING AND INVENTORY CONTROL 


. How 20 Companies Reduce Inventories 

. Concentrating Purchases to Reduce Costs 
. Coordinating Inventory and Production 

. Forecasting Raw Material Needs 

. Common Mistakes in Purchasing 

. Systematizing the Purchasing Routine 


PRODUCTION COST CONTROL 


1. Getting the Most Out of Machines 

2. Cutting Cost of Material Handling 

3. Production Scheduling for Economy 

4. “Seconds” and Substandard Production 
5. How Up-to-Date Equipment Cuts Costs 


SHIPPING AND DELIVERY COST CONTROL 


. Public vs. Private Trucking 

. Freight Cost Control Systems 

. Planned vs. Haphazard Deliveries 

. Cutting the Small Order Delivery Cost 
. “Sell and Deliver” Plans 


OFFICE AND PLANT MODERNIZATION 


1. How Modern Buildings Cut Costs 

2. New Production Machine Economies 
. Lighting to Eliminate Waste 
. How Noise Control Saves Money 
. Check List of Cost-Cutting Equipment 
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The Attack on Selling 


(Continued from page 19) 


of the commission or percentage of 
the premium secured. This offers 
every inducement to the agent to 
exert all his efforts in selling the 
policyholder as much insurance as 
he can possibly carry, and far 
often in excess of what can be 
carried, with the result that the 
policyholder, unable to meet the 
payments, loses his entire protec- 
tion... . On the basis of experience 
of those who sell no insurance for 
a living, it is safe to say that 
probably 75 per cent of all insur- 
ance is missold.” And so on. 

As these country-savers see the 
problem, the answer is government 
regulation. They want standard 
grades and standard brands so 
that every factor involved in sell- 
ing would be eliminated except 
price. Then the billions of dollars 
now wasted in sales promotion and 
advertising “to create illusions of 


, 


superiority” would be saved. These 
savings in some lines, especially 
foods, cosmetics, toilet goods, etc., 
would run as high as 20 to 30 per 
cent, over nationally advertised 
brands. “This would tend to elimi- 
nate the catch features and gad- 
gets of sales appeal to attract the 
consumer’s attention, as well as the 
excessive and needless variety of 
sizes, types and dimensions of 
manufactured products.” 

This clap-trap is typical of all 
of the propaganda which is cur- 
rent. It has a strong, back-to- 
Moscow flavor, to be sure, but 
there are millions of people who 
believe it. They reason that some- 
thing is wrong with things as they 
are and they grasp at any new 
cure-all without examining it be- 
yond the label. They are the crowd 
that “want to do something about 
it” but don’t know what to do 
themselves, so string along with 
any politician or alleged economist 
who can show them the promised 
land. You can’t blame the politi- 
cian—his business is finding new 
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issues that will get new votes. You 
can’t blame the consumers—who 
wouldn’t like to save two-thirds of 
what he pays for goods? Who, 
then, is to blame for these miscon- 
ceptions that are abroad? 

It should be self-evident to any 
thinking person that these savings 
which have been made in produc- 
tion, have been made possible by 
mass selling. What the “let’s do 
something about it” boys overlook 
is that the fifty billion dollars which 
was paid for goods in 1929 is made 
up largely of value added to these 
goods by a system which makes 
them available to consumers at the 
point of sale. If you take away 
that service, you destroy that 
value, so that instead of fifty bil- 
lions being available to spend for 
goods, only fifteen billions can be 
spent. Where do you go from 
there? 

Or take the case of life insur- 
ance. Life insurance is security. 
These sales commissions, which so 
excite our good friends, make pos- 
sible millions of policy-owners, in- 
stead of the few thousand there 
would be if people had to go to a 
savings bank and buy a policy. 
This spreading out of the risk 
over millions of people adds to the 
security that is behind the policy. 
To be sure it is intangible. But it is 
nonetheless real. The value of an 
insurance policy is not the amount 
of the promise to pay, but the 
capacity and the ability of the in- 
surance company to make good on 
its contract. If a 10 per cent sell- 
ing expense doubles the security 
behind a policy, who would say 
that such an expense is not in the 
policyholder’s interest ? 

There are those who want to 
see nationalization of life insur- 
ance, following the savings bank 
plan used in some of the states. 
But these national planners assume 
that everyone wants insurance, and 
the mere fact of making it avail- 


able to them at low costs would 
itself provide families with prote 
tion in the event of the death 
That, 
anything but tru 


the family provider. 


course, 1s 
Whatever it costs under our pre: 
ent system to take the life insu 
ance idea out to the public and s. 
it to them is more than justific 
by the service rendered to societ 


To be sure, our present syste: 
of distribution is not perfect, n 
is it above criticism. What is pe 
fect in this imperfect world? Bu 
no group is more aware of tl 
need of reducing the cost of sel! 
ing, and the importance of movin, 
goods from the producer to t] 
consumer at the least cost, tha 
the sales managers of America 
That is one of the reasons wh 
they are banding together in clul 
and associations in each localit, 
They are forever seeking more eff 
cient means of selling; more effe: 
tive ways to move goods into th 
channels of consumption. But t 
argue that you would not heat 
house, just because some of thi 
heat goes up the chimney, is cer 
tainly poor logic. Yet that is wha! 
many well-meaning people would 
do about selling if they had thx 
chance. And the danger is tha 
they may get the chance, if busi 
ness sits back and lets these cock 
eyed theories and propaganda tak 
root. As this is written, a special 
committee is working in Washing 
ton to create a streamlined indus 
trial system for America. Becaus 
the committee is political in its 
concept, it will naturally be in 
fluenced a great deal by what th: 
voters want. If they find that ther: 
is a widespread belief among con 
sumers that they are being bilked 
by salesmen and sales managers. 
who can say what might result: 
After all, the job of a law-mak 
is to give people the kind of law 
they want—and if they want a new 
system of selling, they are goin; 
to get it, even though they ma 
wake up a few years later, as th 
have done in Russia, and find tha 
it won’t work. The time for busi 
ness to tell the truth about sellin: 
is NOW. 
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If you earn under *3,000, 


Higher Accountancy may 


be the answer for you 


‘ HE size of my pay-check? What business is it of yours?” 
Perhaps that’s the first reply that comes to your mind. 


But—stop a moment. It really 7s our business—to help 
nen just like you. In fact, it’s been our business here at 
_aSalle for 30 years. 


If your pay-check isn’t all that you’d like it to be, why 
1ot consider accountancy? Why not become a member of 
this well-paid and respected field? Why not, in short, 
prepare yourself to earn real money—insure a good home 
for your family—a new car—an education for the growing 
youngsters-—a bank account for a rainy day . . . these and 
many more of the precious things in life? 


Maybe you’re one of those ever hoping for “‘breaks”’ that 
will give you a higher standard of living. Yet that’s pre- 
cisely what most of 30,000,000 other employees in this 
country are doing. 


Not all of them, of course. Here and there you find 
ambitious men who aren’t depending on luck to carry 
them ahead. They’re following a tested path to increased 
earnings—leaving nothing to mere chance. They’ re (‘raining 
themselves for better jobs—every week spending a few 
hours in serious but interesting study at home. 


Some day, as expert bookkeepers and later as account- 
ants, these determined men will have standing and a con- 
siderably larger income—in a profession that pays and 
pays well. 

Why don’t you do as they are doing—take advantage of 
LaSalle training? Even though you do not know the fun- 
damentals of bookkeeping now—you nevertheless have an 
excellent opportunity to master accountancy. Many others 
have done it! 

Perhaps you’re asking yourself, “But don’t these others 
possess natural ability that I lack? Don’t I need a special 
talent for all this?” 





4 FREE BOOK—Ask for It 


In a comparatively short time, you train yourself in 
Elements of Accounting, Principles of Accounting, Audit- 
ing, Cost Accounting, Business Law, Organization, Man- 
agement and Finance. The training—complete and in- 
tensive all the way—takes you right into C.P.A. coach- 
ing if you desire. 


Later, when you’re an accountant, it may be possible to 
go into business for yourself as a public accountant and be 
independent. Or, if you choose to work for someone else as 
an executive accountant, it well may be for a salary several 
times that which you draw now. 


Write forthis FREE book 


s 


Ask rather, “If I do my part, won’t J get results, too?”’ Y~ *, If you’re tired of pinching pennies, investigate account- 
® 
%, 


You will! For all it takes is intelligence, serious fe 
study and work—not genius. Under the LaSalle 
system you solve problems by simple steps Ya 
... from day to day, asanexpert account- ,% 
ant does. You use the same basic prin- Fa 


ciples. And when these problems be- ,¢ 


get counsel that could be matched 
only through personalcoaching ,¢% 
by a battery of experts in 4 


a big accounting house. ,¢ 


Dept. 1047-HR 


o 
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I want to earn a bigger salary — through account- ™*~ 
ancy training. Send me, without cost or obligation, your *, cure future. 
¢  48-page book, “Accountancy, The Profession That Pays.” 


ancy and LaSalle training. There isn’t a faster, less 
expensive or more thorough method to master 


a % 
f LASALLE ~ accountancy. Fill in the coupon and mail. We'll 


EXTENSION 
come difficult and puzzle you, you 4% U N IVE R S ITY \ 


4 A Correspondence Institution . 


«. send you our 48-page book, “Accountancy, 
‘ The Profession That Pays.” 


Then, when you read all the facts, 
you yourself will be able to judge 
best whether you have the will 
to study and apply your best 

efforts—toward a more se- 


Chicago, Ill. *, 


” 











Onion Skin Paper 
For 
Thin Letterheads 
Records 
Forms 


Copies 


It will reduce 


Mailing 


Typing 
Filing 
expense. 


x k *& 


Ideal for Air Mail, Branch 
Office and Foreign 


correspondence. 


ESLEECK 


WE Vatbec-Coiabbabete med uber babig 


Turners Falls,.Mass. 


| waited 
| for the decision. 


| the deal 
| profit for the Leonards. 


(Continued from page 24) 


Last spring a fig preserve can- 
5 


| ning concern on the Texas coast 


sent its best salesman to Fort 
Worth and Dallas with instruc- 
tions to stay until he was able to 


make up a carload of preserves be- 
| tween the two cities. The new can- 


ning season was coming on and the 


old preserves had to be moved. 


Somebody told the salesman that 
if his price was right he might dis- 
pose of the entire carload to Leon- 
ard Brothers. Enthused, he called 
on Obie Leonard. He made an at- 
tractive price on a carload, and 
somewhat apprehensively 


“Wait here a minute,” Obie 


| Leonard said. Pretty soon he re- 
| turned. “How much of this stuff do 
| you really have on hand?” he asked. 


“Eight carloads,” the salesman 


' replied, puzzled. 


“All right, call the office and get 
them to make you the best possible 
price on the lot.” 

The salesman called. In five 
minutes after he hung up the re- 
ceiver he was walking out of the 
office in a tremendous daze. He had 


_ a signed order for eight carloads of 
| fig preserves. 


In three months the entire lot 
of fig preserves was sold—a dol- 
lar seller priced at 39 cents—but 
represented a_ sizeable 


Another time it was sugar. A 
broker was in a spot. He had a lot 


of sugar that must be moved at 


once for cash. The Leonards asked 


| him how much he had and what he 


wanted for it. They bought it with- 


| out hesitation. It required one solid 


train of freight cars, plus four 
extras, to haul the sugar to Fort 
Worth; but the Leonards sold it, 
at a neat profit. It was the canning 
season, and the Leonard boys knew 
their farmers and the amount of 


| sugar they would buy from the 


‘How Those Amazing Leonard 
Brothers Gross $8,000,000 a Year 


store if it were priced just right 

The Leonards were not getting 
what they considered proper serv 
ice and cooperation from local 
wholesale grocers, so they started 
their own wholesale grocery. To 
day, it sells $1,500,000 worth ot 
merchandise a year for cash. Cus- 
tomers come and get what they 
want and pay cash on the delivery 
platform. Through savings secured 
by cash-and-carry, retailers are 
able to buy from the Leonard 
wholesale house at prices which en 
able them better to compete with 
the Leonard retail establishments 

Every department of the store is 
closely unitized, and so placed to 
make it help to sell merchandise in 
nearby departments carrying re- 
lated merchandise. All merchandis« 
is shown on top of tables, if its 
nature permits, and a prominent 
price tag stands atop each table 
to tell the customer what every item 
costs. That cuts down selling ex- 
pense, because customers can do 
their own selecting and pricing. 

Some merchants say yard goods 
cannot be sold that way, pointing 
out that open display tends to de- 
preciate the merchandise too fast. 
The Leonards sell more than one 
million yards of dress fabrics that 
way yearly; and the stock turnover 
is tremendous. 

A simple selling routine used in 
this department is illustrative of 
the way the Leonards cut selling 
costs by the adoption of short 
cuts. When a salesgirl makes a sale 
in the dress goods department, in- 
stead of making out a sales slip. 
sending the merchandise to the 
wrapping counter to be wrapped 
and to have change made, she writes 
on a blank slip of paper the amount 
of the yardage and the price; sh: 
escorts the customer to the wrap 
ping counter in the center of th: 
department, places the merchandis« 
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on the counter with the slip on top 
of it and tells the customer, as she ee 
thanks her, that the wrapper will Love at 
take her money and wrap the . 
bundle for her. By the time the first S1 ht!” 
package is wrapped and paid for, 4 ” 7 
the salesgirl probably has another 
customer ready for the wrapping 
counter. That simple routine alone 
is estimated to save the salaries of 
it least two salesgirls in this de- 
partment. 
When the Leonard Brothers 
come to a decision, they are so con 
vinced of the logic of the idea or 
plan that they do not hesitate to 
go the limit on it. 
For example, a few years ago 
they noticed that they were not sell- 
ing as much school supplies as they 
felt they should. They concluded 
that the way to get more of that 
business was through the good-will 
of school children. So they gave a 
party for all the kids in town. 
School supply business immediately 
jumped. They have been giving a 
party every summer since. Last 
year 27,000 children were guests of 


the Leonards for a whole day at 
Lake Worth. Chartered buses 


hauled them out and back. Hot Greater speed. ee at lower cost 


dogs, cold drinks, watermelon, and 
games kept them busy all day. 
Apparently, the two Leonards 


First cost of any typewriter is unimportant, compared with its oper- 

ating cost. What you want is to cut operating costs... get more and 
. faster production with less waste. Why not let an L C Smith prove 

don’t find enough to do around P : P 


. ‘ its value to you? Free demonstration in your office ... any time. 
their stores to keep them entirely / . 





busy, for Marvin has five farms 
siatteabel aimed ene Danie, onl A “CASE RECORD” OF L C SMITH UPKEEP COSTS* 


Sa : . No. of Cost per Av. Age of 
Obie has his own golf club, boast- ae. foe ‘eo 


ing the only cut-grass greens in the ~anead — — a 

' 5 ‘ Jan. $24.01 S$ 5.55 $29.56 31 $ .953 5.5 

Southwest. Feb. 32.39 13.62 16.01 50 920 4.7 
They admit that they are Mar. 30.38 20.96 51.34 42 1.22 

- Apr. 30.01 3.34 33.35 31 1.075 

fi ' May 35.68 20.77 56.45 5 1.57 

business ideas and are easily per- June 10.88 6.51 17.39 15 1.15 

suaded to finance new enterprises. July 4.07 36.33 32 1.13 

ree . P Aug. a 13.00 60.26 52 1.16 

Chey are financing a turkey farm Sept. 26.3 6.80 33,18 35 95 


this year. Oct. , 8.58 57.07 1.27 

. lov 5.77 41.02 26 

In the little Dallas store where Nov. : vane = ~~ 

. Dec. $ 9.3 £7.62 1.08 
Marvin Leonard worked for two 


“suckers” for other young men’s 





; ‘otal $391.24 $118.34 $509.58 454 $1.12 yr. 

years between the East Texas farm Totals : ) 

and hi m business. th : * This important customer, using many hundreds of typewriters, buys L C 
an 1s own business, there was a Smiths exclusively Note that even on five-year-old machines (average), his 


large sign. It said, “We Sell for repair costs, not for all machines but only for those serviced, averaged about 


nine cents per month! 
Less.” Marvin liked the slogan and 











the idea behind it. THE NEW 


Every change made in the pres- y, 
ent Leonard stores or every move oe Da ? vA 
LUDCEDPCCA 
made by the Leonards is made to 2 — 
fit that slogan. L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE ¥. 
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“100 individual Reports 
to be COPIED- 


Pe 
Mail!" 


“It can't be done! 
It's four o'clock now! 
) Takes several girls 
hours to copy a 


hundred reports!” 





- But they did it with 
Hunter 
ELECTRO-COPYIST 


Whether it’s one copy or a hun- 
dred, Hunter Electro-Copyist makes 
true copies, faster! Copies anything 
written, drawn, typed, stamped or 
printed, in any color. Renders colors 
in true tones of black and white. 
Entire pages copied in a few seconds 
by this NEW Photo-Copying method. 


Hunter Electro-Copyist is made in 
two sizes. Each has all new and im- 
proved features. Commercial size 
takes up to 14 x 19 in. Portable model 
10 x 16. Plug into any light socket. 
An office boy can operate. 


Original Formula copyist paper was 
especially de- 
veloped by 
Hunter for 
sharper, faster 
results. Sample 
gladly fur- 
nished for your 
own trial. 


HUNTER 
ELECT RO- 


Pioneers of Office Photo-Copying 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


Hunter Electro-Copyist, Inc. i 
Syracuse, N. Y. | 
0 Please mail me information about | 
the Hunter ELECTRO-COPYIST. 1 
O Please have your representative call | 
to give a five-minute demonstration. 





If I Were a Labor Leader 


(Continued from page 25) 


won’t get the name on the dotted 
line, there are other well-tested 
methods which can be depended 
upon to turn the trick! Half the 
evils of present-day organized la- 
bor can be laid at the door of high- 


| pressure selling, and too much 


ambition on the part of those run- 


| ning the unions. 


Since this is the open season for 
purges, I would tie in with that 
idea and have a quaint little purge 
of my own. My purge would be 
aimed at the shake-down 
infest too otherwise 


artists 
who many 


reputable labor organizations. 
Shaking down the employer is not 
so bad. After all, he is fair game. 
But I would use the turpentine 
stick on those venturesome spirits 
who make a fat living shaking 
down members, especially in cities 
where labor and capital “cooper- 
ate,” where the business agent of 
the local is usually its 
chief job dispenser. 

Then, when I had cleaned house, 
I would turn my attention to the 


of organized 


union 


economic position 
labor. Here I would make my repu- 


tation. I got the idea from read- 


| ing the confidential memorandum 


written to the monopoly investiga- 
tion committee by Adolph A. Berle, 
Jr., one of the Roosevelt brain- 
trusters and a good friend of 
labor. Now, don’t get me wrong. 
1 would not do anything to turn 
the attention of this committee 
toward the monopoly which or- 
ganized labor enjoys. I say let 
sleeping dogs lie. What I’m talk- 
ing about is the statement in Mr. 
Berle’s memorandum to the trust 
busters where he says that the ob- 
ject of our new economic system 
should be to provide more, better 
and cheaper goods; more, better- 
paying and steadier jobs and con- 
tinuous ready access to the capital 
needed to create and maintain 


| additional plant facilities. 


The more I think about it, the 
more confident I am that Berle 


has something there. So I would 
cali the boys together, and check 
over our present union practices 
against this fundamental policy 
Mr. Berle still rates with the 
White House, even if he did pan 
some of Mr. Roosevelt’s pet ideas 
in his memorandum. 

I would say to the boys: “Fel 
lows, we are all wet on our tradi 
tional ideas about high-speed ma 
chines. I have just been talking 
to Matt Woll about the British 
situation. You know, and I know, 
that over there the trade unions 
have battled their heads off to stoy 
management from modernizing 
equipment. Offhand this looked 
like smart strategy for labor, b: 
cause some of these machines r 
duced the number of jobs in a 
plant. But we can’t dodge the fact 
that costs in Great Britain are s 
high that Britain is having 
harder and harder job holding its 
world trade, and right now is get 
ting a kick in the pants from th« 
Japanese. These wise boys have 
put in all the cost-cutting ma- 
chinery they could find, and ar 
riding high, wide and handsom« 
Now Matt points out how happily 
and 


gether in the old country, and how 


management labor live to 
well British employers understand 
labor’s needs. Matt may be right 
But still, I have been over ther: 
a few times, and I have never ob 
served any factories with parking 
lots full of cars, as we see here. I 
am also wondering how many un- 
employed they would have, with al! 
their happy family spirit, were it 
not for the rearmament boom. S 
I have concluded, after reading 
Mr. Berle’s letter, that we ought 
to do a right-about-face, and in 
stead of fighting 
equipment, demand it as labor’s 
right! 

Why not? Capital is doing a lo 
of talking about how much money 
it takes to make a job for us. I sa 


cost-cutting 
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to you, that is all the more rea- 


son why they ought to spend some 


more dough, and provide us with 
up-to-date equipment and not ex- 
pect us to compete with foreign 
labor with our bare hands—or 
what amounts to that. It is our 
right to have the kind of tools 
that will enable us to produce the 
most goods at the lowest cost, so 
that prices can be brought down, 
buying stimulated, jobs created, 
and prices be brought down again. 
We have tried a tariff wall to shut 
out foreign competition. And look 
what we get. We got one of the 
nicest little depressions you ever 
saw. If we make the bosses give 
us up-to-date tools and equipment, 
we'll all have jobs instead of only 
about half of us. 

“So I want every mother’s son 
of you to hot foot it back to your 
district, and broadcast Berle’s 
idea that lower costs make more 
jobs. Hammer it into their thick 
heads. There is only one way we 
are ever going to get our members 
off the relief rolls and back on 
somebody’s payroll, and that is to 
fight for more cost-cutting equip- 
ment. The theory that we can shut 
ourselves off from the rest of the 
world, and sell to but not buy from 
the other countries, is the bunk. 
You know it, so do I.” 

Then I would go to the key em- 
ployers, and I would ask them to 
come in and take a chair. I would 
tell them I had concluded and we 
could get a lot further by working 
together in a legitimate way, in- 
stead of trying to strangle each 
other to death. I would ask each 
plant to appoint a special “mod- 
ernization committee” to check 
every piece of equipment, and every 
method to see how it could be im- 
proved, so that the output per 
man could be increased and prices 
to the consumer reduced. I would 
use the funds of the union to em- 
ploy the best efficiency man I could 
find to serve on that committee 
representing our members. I would 
use the power of the union to insist 
that waste be eliminated, that pro- 
duction be speeded up, and that 
the savings be passed along in re- 
duced prices. 
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“In covering the news | see Dicta 


phone at work early and late . in 
offices, homes, even trains and hotels! 


Whenever and wherever it’s needed. 


Dictaphone is ready for action. It 


takes memos, ‘fixes’ ideas. records in- 


structions ... everything that crosses 


CLARENCE C. MOSACK 


Pres 


THE NEW PROGRESS 
CABINET DICTAPHONE 


secretary can now con- 
tinue writing. 


tate 
one of 
ments 


PHILIP M. MORGAN 


Treas., Morgan Construction Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 


Gen. Mgr., 


- many things are writ- 


ten as reminders which 


used to be left to memory 


NOW MAIL THIS ca 


There is only one true Dicta- 
phone. It is made exclusively 
lyy Dictaphone Corporation 
at Bridgeport, Conn.: sold 
through our own offices in 
the United States and Canada. 
We invite your inquiry. 


P ; 


Name 


Compa 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered 
Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, 
Makers of Dictating Machines and Accer- 
sories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied 


Consclidated Brass Co., 
Detroit, Mich 


-consider its purchase 


our 


WARREN H. SAPP 
Chicago Plant, Armour 
and Company 
-.. S80 convenient. . 
pedites daily routine. . ac- 
cumulation of papers and 
notes greatly reduced .. 


| should li 
~ phone in the 
end further ! 


like 
this 


a desk. Busy 
that 


executives those 


shown find using modern 
dictating machine is the easiest way 
to operate, At their convenience. they 
can do things that need doing when 
they ought to be done. And that’s the 


best definition of efficiency | know!” 


DEAN BABBITT 
Pres., Sonotone Corporation, 
Elmsford, N. Y 
makes it possible for 
me to keep in close touch 
with entire interna- 
tional sales organization...” 


. while | dic- 
our 


best invest- 


H. C. ROSENDORF 
Vice-Pres., The Holfast Rubber Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

“ .. have used it nights, 
Sundays and holidays 
without having to ask my 
secretary to work during 

these off hours...” 


ex- 


120 Lexington Ave.» N. 1 
* oe Sales Corp , Ltd, 
sory West, Toront 

h some sbout the le : 
cress Cabinet at no expense © 


shout Dictaphone 


yan of a Dicta- 


ke to talk wit om me. 
New Pre 


nformatior 


ny 


4ddress 








To the executive 
who is seeking a 


better letterhead | 


Our business is the design and 
manufacture of fine letterheads 
for business organizations 
whose executives realize that 
the appearance of their letter- 
head does make a difference. 


Illustrative or symbolic de- 
signs incorporating faithful 
details of products—products 
in use, processes, trademarks, 
buildings, etc., are reproduced 
with unexcelled fidelity in 
Nahm Photogravure En- 
graved letterheads. 


Our letterhead designers are artists 
in the field and will create for you an 
original layout and treatment based 
on your own specific requirements. 


We created the fine letterheads used 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, American Machine & 
Metals, the Hotel Roosevelt in New 
York, American Business and hun- 
dreds of other outstanding compa- 
nies. 


Our letterheads do cost more than 
ordinary letterheads—but are well 
worth the difference. 


We invite you to write to us on your 
present business letterhead—tell us 
how many you use in a year and let 
us send you a portfolio of our sam- 
ples. They tell our story. There is 
no obligation of any kind. 


Write 10 


Nahm Photogravure Company 


352 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N.Y 











the Depression 


(Continued from page 18) 


sub-group to another. Although 
the company officers reserve the 
final responsibility for passing on 
new bonus participants and on 
changes in rank, the group itself 
takes the initiative in these matters 
and each year elects a small com- 
mittee from its top ranks to con- 
sider new members and the re- 
ranking of old ones. 

The members of the group real- 
ize that the addition of new mem- 
bers and promotion in rank will 
not, ipso facto, increase the size of 
the bonus fund. They are reminded 
from time to time that the man- 
agement originally formed the 
bonus group in the belief that by 
giving the participants a share of 
the profits it would not only be 
doing the fair thing, but would also 
stimulate their interest and enthu- 
siasm that the profits left for the 
higher executives and owners would 
not be diminished, and that this 
same principle must guide them in 
deciding on admissions to the group 
and on changes in rank. During the 
ten years or more that this plan 
has been in effect, all but a few of 
the group’s recommendations have 
been. accepted. The management 
feels that on the whole the judg- 
ment of the group has been excellent 
and that without its help we prob- 
ably could not so successfully have 
added new members and made pro- 
motions. 

There is also a possibility of 
demotion in rank within the bonus 
group and expulsion from the 
group. We have had several cases 
of demotion and a few of expulsion. 
Changes of this character in most 
cases have been recommended by the 
same committee which recommends 
admissions and advancements. 
Management naturally makes the 
final decision. Bonus participants 
realize, therefore, that they must 
remain alert and continue to do a 
good job or they cannot continue 


A Bonus Plan That Weathered 


to participate, much less advance 
in rank, 

The plan was well understood 
and well received from the start. 
Shortly after its inauguration, and 
without suggestions from manage 
ment, there was organized a Pro 
duction Bonus Group which holds 
monthly meetings devoted to the 
discussion of methods of improving 
operations. These meetings are held 
in the evening, frequently away 
from the plant, and at the expense 
of the participants. Usually there is 
a dinner, followed by papers or dis 
cussion of plant problems. Nin 
meetings per year have been held 
regularly and have been well at 
tended—even during the five de 
pression years in which no bonuses 
were paid. Through these meetings 
real progress has been made in bet 
tering plant operations; and what 
is perhaps even more important, the 
meetings are opportunities for 
bonus participants to get together 
on something other than the every- 
day business basis and so come to 
know each other as a group of good 
fellows engaged in a common enter- 
prise. The mutual understanding 
and respect so engendered havi 
made it much easier to iron out 
internal plant misunderstandings. 

This plan, it will be noted, in- 
cludes in one comprehensive ar- 
rangement a wide range of indi 
viduals from those in the highest 
offices down to subforemen, and 
many, such as salesmen, engineers 
and research scientists, have little 
or no responsibility for the work 
of others. For this entire group the 
extra compensation, which is the 
reward for good work and the in- 
centive to call it out, is based on 
the over-all profits of the business, 
and so bonus participants are 
brought to realize that it is their 
performance as a team that counts 
rather than as individual players. 
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NEXT MONTH IN BUSINESS 



























































NOVEMBER: SPECIAL EVENTS 


October, 1938 


All Saints’ 
Authors’ Day. 
born, 1500. 
National Horse Show, 2-8. North and South Da- 
kota joined Union, 1889. Birthdays of Marie 
Antoinette (1775), James K. Polk, 11th President 
(1795), and Warren G. Harding, 29th President 
(1865). 

Panama declared its independence, 1903. France 
ceded Louisiana to Spain, 1762. Drake circled the 
world, 1580. Birthday of William Cullen Bryant, 
1794. 

France adopted new constitution, 1848. Austria 
surrendered, 1918. Denver became capital of Colo- 
rado, 1881. 

Official Speech Week, 5-10. Revolutionary troops 
disbanded, 1783. 

Red Cross Sunday. Jefferson Davis elected Presi- 
dent of Confederacy, 1861. Birthday of John 
Phillip Sousa, 1856. 

American Education Week, 7-12. Open School 
Week, 7-12. Father and Son Week, 7-12. National 
Fur Week, 7-12. Battle of Tippecanoe, 1811. 
Evection Day. Montana admitted to Union, 
1889. Last spike driven in Canadian Pacific rail- 
way, 1885. 

Maryland adopted Constitution, 1776. 

Birthdays of Mohammed (570), Martin Luther 
(1483), Oliver Goldsmith (1728), Schiller (1759), 
and Henry Van Dyke (1852). - 

ArmIsTICE Day. Washington State joined Union, 
1889. National Red Cross Week, 11-18. 

, First U. S. oil exported, 1861. 

, National Milk Week, 13-19. Children’s Book 
* Week, 13-18. U. S. recognized Panama Republic, 
1903. Birthday of Robert Louis Stevenson, 1850. 
Birthday of Robert Fulton, 1765. 


Articles of Confederation adopted, 1777. Danzig 
proclaimed a free city, 1920. Lewis and Clark saw 
the Pacific, 1805. 


Oklahoma admitted to the Union, 1907. 


Day (Parochial schools close). National 
National Art Week, 1-7. Cellini 


Russia 


* recognized by the U. S., 1933. 


Congress met for first time in Washington, 1800. 
Honduras became independent, 1894. 

Congress adopted Standard Time, 1883. Treaty 
permitting construction of Panama Canal signed, 
1903. 

Lincoln’s Gettysburg address, 1863. Jay’s treaty 
concluded, 1794. Birthday of James A. Garfield, 
20th President (1831). 

Vasco da Gama sailed around the Cape of Good 
Hope, 1497. 


North Carolina ratified the Constitution, 1789. 
National Hobby Week (Week of Nov. 21). 





24. 
25. 


27. 


Birthdays of La Salle (1643) and George Eliot, the 
English novelist (1820). 

U. S. patent system founded, 1836. Pike’s Peak 
discovered, 1806. Chicago stock exchange opened, 
1914. Birthday of Franklin Pierce, 14th President 
(1804). 
THANKSGIVING Day. 


Christmas Seal campaign, 
24-Dec. 25. Tasmania discovered, 1642. 
Columbus ended third voyage, 1500. Battle of 
Chattanooga, 1863. Birthday of Andrew Carnegie 
(1837). 

Western Electric Company incorporated, 1881. 
First American street railway opened, N. Y. C., 
1832. 

First Sunday in 
pleted, 1873. 
First U. S. Government Post Office, 1783. Na- 
tional Prosperity Week, 28-Dec. 3. Six-Day Bi- 
cycle Race, 28-Dec. 4. Birthday of Anton Rubin- 
stein, composer (1829). 

Birthday of Louisa May Alcott, author “Little 
Women” (1832). Savannah, Ga., captured by the 
British, 1778. 
Birthday of Samuel L. 
(1835). 


Advent. Hoosac Tunnel com- 


“Mark Twain” 


Clemens— 


CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


17-19 
14-17 
28- 
16-18 
28-30 
29-30 
14-18 
28-30 
98 
28 
14-17 
l- 3 
14-16 
29 
29 
30 
29-30 
26- 3 
29-30 
17-18 
l- 3 
21-22 
l- 3 
l- 4 
10-12 
9-12 
11 
14-16 
16-17 
16-25 
29-30 
26- 3 
16-17 
29 
15-16 


— 


American Bankers Assoc., 
American Contract Bridge League, Cleveland 


American Automobile Assoc., Cleveland 
Houston, Tex. 


American Dental Trade Assoc., Dealers Section, Chicago 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers, Miami, Fla. 
American Gxford Down Sheep Record Assoc., Chicago 
American Petroleum Institute, Chicago 
American Poland China Record Assoc., Chicago 
American Southdown Breeders Assoc., Chicago 

American Suffolk Horse Assoc., Chicago 
Assoc. of Bank Women, Houston, Tex. 
Assoc. of Life Agency Officers, Chicago 

Assoc. of Official Agricultural Chemists, Washington, D. C. 
Belgian Draft Horse Corporation of America, Chicago 
Hampshire Swine Record Assoc., Chicago 
Horse and Mule Assoc. of America, Chicago 
International Assoc. of Fairs and Expositions, Chicago 
International Livestock Exposition, Chicago 
International Crop Improvement Assoc., Chicago 
Interstate Milk ProducersCooperative Convention, Philadelphia 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, Chicago 
Mississippi Valley Assoc., St. Louis, Mo. 
Motor Vehicle Assoc., Inc., Portland, Ore. 

National Assoc. of Ice Industries, Washington, D. C. 
National Assoc. of Marketing Officials, Cleveland 

National Assoc. of Real Estate Boards, Milwaukee 
National Automobile Show, New York City 
National Cooperative Milk Producers Assoc., Cincinnati 
National Founders Assoc., New York City 

National Grange, Portland, Ore. 

National Glass Distributors Assoc., Chicago 

Polled Shorthorn Society, Chicago 

Products Exposition, Tenth Annual, Chicago 
Stateand National Research Workersin Animal Disease, Chicago - 
Tri-State Assoc. of Ice Industries, St. Paul, Minn. 

U. S. Building and Loan League, Chicago (Week of Nov. 13) 
Vacuum Cleaners Mfgrs. Assoc., Cleveland 


16- 18 Western Regional Dairy Conference, Oakland, Calif. 
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BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


“AMERICAN BUSINESS” 


IDEAS 





Have you recently installed some new equipment, improved a method, added some 
new business or office management plan? Have you found a better way to perform 
some management activity? Then tell the editors about it. This department is a 
clearing house of improved ideas and methods and $5.00 is paid for each idea used 





l. Letterhead Idea for 
Silver Anniversary 


With a silver medallion embossed on 
letterheads, a typewriter ribbon which 
writes in “silver,” and a pencil which 
also writes in “silver,’ T. F. Peirce, 
president, the Pacific Desk Company, Los 
Angeles office furniture equipment deal- 
ers, permits no one to forget that 1938 
is his company’s Silver Anniversary. The 
result of this combination is a blue and 
silver letterhead, silver typewriting and 
a silver signature. 


2. Dramatizes Value of 
Salesmen in Town 


Salesmen calling on the Story-Wright 
Printing Company, Tyler, Texas, help 
the firm to sell local business men on the 
value of the company in creating addi- 
tional business in Tyler. 

When a salesman calls on the concern, 
he receives several “Courtesy Cards.” He 
is asked to present one of the cards each 
time he makes a purchase from any 
Tyler business institution. 

Text of the card reads: 

Story-Wright Courtesy Card... Any 
Courtesy shown the Bearer will be Per- 
sonally Appreciated by the Story-Wright 
Printing Co. 

This Traveling Salesman was brought 
to Tyler by Story-Wright Printing Com- 
pany and your purchases from this firm 
will bring him back again. 

Merchant—Sign your name on the re- 
verse side and return to Story-Wright 
with your next purchase from them. 

Salesman—Be sure to sign your name 
on the back. 

By using the card, when a salesman 
pays his hotel bill, for example, the hotel 
knows that it was through the local 
printing firm that the hotel got this busi- 
ness; if the salesman purchases a shirt 
and presents the card, the merchant 
knows that it was through the business 
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of the printing company, indirectly, that 
he sold this shirt. 

The numerous cards returned to the 
company by local business concerns that 
received them from salesmen prove the 
value of the idea. 


3. This Plan Cuts 
Filing Costs 


Every business office must answer a 
lot of unimportant letters, merely as a 
courtesy. Such letters are applications 
for jobs, miscellaneous inquiries for 
goods not manufactured or sold, letters 
soliciting business, which for policy rea- 
sons are answered, but which need not 
be retained to clutter files. 

In one company, which has a tremen- 
dous volume of such work, the corre- 
spondent marks each letter as dictated 
“No Copy.” This is a signal for the 
stenographic department not to make or 
retain a carbon of the answer and to 
destroy the original letter. Care must be 
exercised in authorizing destruction of 
letters so that no letter will be destroyed 
which may be needed for future refer- 
ence. But it is an unnecessary waste, this 
company’s officials believe, to retain 
copies of thousands of letters, none of 
which will ever be needed for future 
reference. 


4. How Heinz Stages 
Suggestion Contest 


Employee suggestions have their chief 
value to the company in the increased 
interest on the part of employees in 
their jobs, believe executives of the 
H. J. Heinz Company. It is to stimulate 
such interest that the company holds 
periodic employee suggestion campaigns. 
Heinz executives feel that during such a 
campaign employees become more acutely 
conscious of the work they are doing 
and ways in which it may be improved. 

Contests are announced in the 67 


News, Heinz house organ. They are held 
during a period of sixty days, usually) 
once each year. Contestants are required 
to submit each suggestion with five car 
bon copies. They are instructed to put 
their names only on the original. The tive 
copies are then numbered to coincick 
with the number placed on the origina! 
so that, after judging, the copies can be 
easily identified. One copy goes to eacl 
of five judges, whose names are an 
nounced in the 57 News together wit! 
rules of the contest. The judges in the 
most recent Heinz contest represented 
the following five departments: Presi 
dent’s office, engineering, accounting, 
sales, and manufacturing. 

All employees whose suggestions ar« 
accepted by the committee of five judge 
receive a cash award of $1.00. Then these 
accepted suggestions are judged by the 
committee for larger prizes of the fol 
lowing amounts: First prize, $100; Sec 
ond prize, $50; Third prize, $25 and 
Fourth prize, $10. 

Heinz executives believe the success o1 
the many employee suggestion campaign: 
they have held lies at least partly in the 
fact that every suggestion received dur 
ing a campaign is acknowledged by the 
committee. If it has not been accepted, 
the judges endeavor to explain the rea 
son to the satisfaction of the employee 

A recent employee suggestion cam 
paign sponsored by this company brought 
1,900 suggestions. This is in sharp con- 
trast to the first such contest ever hel 
by Heinz, during which only 600 sugges 
tions were submitted by employees. 


5. How Wagner Electric 
Sorts Unfilled Orders 


Saving 60 per cent in time costs wit! 
a sorting machine, Wagner Electri 
Company has abandoned use of files fo: 
holding unfilled orders while they ar 
being completed. 

As orders are received they make ou 
an order invoice, copies going to th 
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shipping department. The Ditto master 
copy is held in the sorting device. All 
»rders are sorted in the same sorting ma- 
hine to the three right-hand figures of 
he order number. 

As the shipping department returns 
the shipping orders showing shipment, 
‘omplete or partial, the Ditto masters 
ire pulled and transferred to the 
shorter section of the sorting machine, 
yy branches, and types of orders, and 
from here they are cleared out during 
he day as the schedule requires. 


§. Colored Statements 
Command Attention 


Ward Brake Service, Fort Worth, 
Texas, has found that the use of dis- 
inctly colored invoices and statements 
xpedites payment of accounts. 

Mrs. C. B. Ward, owner of the busi- 
1ess and probably the only woman brake 
shop operator in the country, adopted the 
wlicy of using colored paper for print- 
ing her invoices and statements soon 
ifter taking over the business three years 
igo. In calling on customers to collect 
iccounts, she noticed that the average 
customer had a pile of statements and 
invoices on his desk and usually had 
some difficulty in thumbing through the 
stack and finding the right one. 

So she adopted a brilliant canary 
stock for her statements and a distinc- 
tive blue for invoices. 

“Now, when I call on the average cus- 
tomer to collect an account,” she says, 
“he knows the color of my statement and 
quickly finds it among the stack on his 
desk. It also speeds up payment of ac- 
counts by mail to some extent, too, be- 
cause a distinct statement fairly cries 
out for attention.” 


7. Mail Sorting Saves 
$350 Annually 


During a single day’s check-up on the 
outgoing mail of Kol-Master Corpora- 
tion, for example, we found as many as 
six different letters going under sepa- 
rate envelopes to the same man. The 
total excess postage for that one eight- 
hour period came to something more than 
75 cents. 

In order to do away with this difficulty, 
we instructed stenographers to hold 
mail until 11:45 and until 4:45, at which 
times letters were turned over to a sin- 
gle clerk for sorting. Envelopes accom- 
panied letters; so the. clerk’s job was 
quickly handled, and all mail reached the 
post office at the proper time for han- 
dling. To expedite the process of sort- 
ing, metal desk files were established 
with spaces for mail to each branch. 

Since this plan required no extra help, 
ind caused no delay in the dispatching 
of mail, the actual cash saving on the 
postage bill could be figured as about 
$350 annually—not much, perhaps, but 
nevertheless a fair sum for a manufac- 
turer whose business is handled almost 
exclusively through small retail outlets. 
—ARLEAN Marsu, Kol-Master Corp. 
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VUL-COT 
CAN “TAKE IT” 


Prove to yourself the strength of the “strong 


est wastebasket in the world’’ 


Lay any 


Vul-Cot on its side with the rivets on the floor. 
Then let any 100-Ib. person stand on it. Vul 


Cot will 


bend 


BUT, it will not’ dent or 
crack. When the weight is removed, 


Vul-Cot 


will spring back into its normal shape. Made 
of National H-A-R-D Vulcanized Fibre. NO 
SOFT FIBRE to dent or crack. No metal to 


bend out of shape. 
baskets 


You can buy 


cheaper 


..But, nowhere, at any price, can 


you buy a stronger wastebasket than Vul-Cot. 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 


Wilmington, Del. 


-the National Wastebasket 


Guaranteed 5 years 


VUL-COT 


Sizes, shupes and colors to 
meet every need. 
At Stationers and 
Office Furniture Stores 











Statement of Ownership 


Statement of the ownership, management, etc., 
required by the Act of March 3, 1933, of AMERICAN 
Business Compinep with System, published 
monthly at Chicago, Illinois, for October 1, 1938. 

State of Illinois, county of Cook, ss 

Before me, a notary public in and for the state 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared J. C. 
Aspley, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the publisher of 
American Bustness ComBtNep wits System, and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, 
Postal Laws and Regulations: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers, 
are: Publisher, J. C. Aspley, 4660 Ravenswood 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill.; Editor, Eugene Whitmore, 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Ill.; Managing 
Editor, John L. Scott, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill.; Business Manager, William T. Kelly, 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, III. 

2. That the owner is: The Dartnell Publications, 
Inc. The owners of Dartnell Publications, Inc., 
are: The Dartnel] Corporation, Chicago, III; 
J. C. Aspley, Inc., Chicago, Ill; J. C. Aspley, 
Glencoe, IIl.; J. T. Kemp, Glencoe, Ill.; T. D. Reid, 
Chicago, Ill.; E. H. Shanks, Evanston, Ill.; Eugene 
Whitmore, Chicago, IIll.; John C. Hackeling, New 
York, N. Y.; Arthur C. Croft, New York, N. Y. 
The holders of 1 per cent or more of the total 


amount of stock in The Dartnell Corporation are 
J. C. Aspley, Glencoe, Ill.; M. D. Aspley, Glencoe, 
Ill.; Mae B. Aspley, Chicago, Ill.; J. C. Aspley, Inc., 
Chicago, Ill.; J. T. Kemp, Glencoe, Ill.; H. G. 
Trine, Chicago, Ill.; R. A. D. Trine, Chicago, Ill.; 
P. R. Means, Chicago, Ill.; E. H. Shanks, Evans- 
ton, Ill. The holders of 1 per cent or more of the total 
amount of stock in J. C. Aspley, Inc., are: J. C. 
Aspley, Glencoe, Ill.; Mae B. Aspley, Chicago, Ill. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company, but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not ap- 
pear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in 
the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as 
stated by him. 

J. C. Aspizr 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th day of September, 1938. P. R. Means, Notary Public. 


(My commission expires, March 27, 1939.) 


[Seal] 











COST-CUTTING METHODS 
FOR OFFICE AND FACTORY 


NEW SYSTEMS AND 


EQUIPMENT 





Improved Models of 
Electro-Copyist 


STRENGTHENING and reinforcing 
for the cabinets, improved diffusion of 
light, changing position of the automatic 
self-timer, greater rigidity in the print- 
ing frame are some of the improvements 
recently announced for new models of 
the Electro-Copyist. These improvements, 
it is said, enable operators to copy ma- 
terial which was previously thought im- 
possible for copying on the machine. 

Another advantage is that copies done 
on this photo-copying office machine come 
out clearer, with greater contrast and 
brilliance than was previously achieved. 

The machine is sold by Hunter Electro- 
Copyist, Inc., and is said to have met with 
a wide and favorable reception among 
office executives needing a quick, accu- 
rate and simple copying device. 
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New ‘‘Three-In-One”’ 
Office Costumer 


TO PROVIDE adequate and instantly 
available checking facilities for oc- 
casional crowds in offices, stores, restau- 
rants and hotels, the Vogel-Peterson 
Company announces the new “3-in-1” 
portable wardrobe rack. 

This rack consists of two regular up- 
right costumers plus an_ interlocking 
bridge—a 5-foot length of 114-inch tubu- 
lar steel—which fits snugly and firmly 
into the tops of two costumers. Simplest 
construction makes joints firm and last- 
ing, easy to handle. The unit completely 
assembled will accommodate wraps of 
forty-four persons. Because of its well- 
balanced design, it has exceptionally 
stable footing. The separate costumers 
will serve four persons each, and the 
overhead bridge can be quickly removed. 


Ilg Ventilator 
Filters Air 


JUST because summer is over is no sign 
that the need for proper air is over 
many an Office is stuffiiest during winte: 
because someone is always “freezing to 
death” when a window goes up. 
Executives who suffer from cold-con 
scious associates should investigate the 
window ventilator now being offered by 
ILG Electric Ventilating Company. This 
ventilator admits outside air, mixes it 
with inside air, directs the wanted 
amount of air current in any direction 
desired. But that is not all. It keeps out 
dust, soot, plant pollen, drafts. A real 
improvement in office atmosphere is 
noted wherever this ventilator is in use 


ry 


New Chairs for 
Executives 


DESIGNED and engineered not only 
for beauty but for improved posture and 
comfort with proper weight distribution 
and back support, the Chevalier Suite 
of metal office chairs strikes a new note in 
Harter chairs. These all-metal office 
chairs have been designed to take full 
advantage of the material, instead of 
copying forms previously made of wood, 
which permitted graceful proportioning 
evolving beautiful forms. 

In addition to achieving greater 
beauty and comfort, the steel chairs 
(steel base on swivel chair), with al! 
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joints electrically welded, are actually 


lighter than similar chairs made of wood | 


would be. The swivel chair is fitted with 
soft rubber ball bearing casters, and 
glides on arm and side chairs are of rub- 
ber-cushioned hardened steel. The chairs 
come in leather or frieze upholstery, and 
are made by the Harter Corporation. 


New Time Clock an Aid 
To Punctuality 


A FULLY automatic electric time re- 
corder, operated by the insertion of the 
time card, is announced by International 
Business Machines Corporation. A self- 
contained program device which is ad- 
justable to the minute not.only auto- 
matically shifts the registration from 
day to day and between AM and PM 
and “in” and “out” for each shift of 
employees, but can also be set to ring 
warning bells in advance as often as 
necessary. It is equipped with an auto- 
matic blue and red auditing device. 

Audible signals tend to coordinate 
activities in connection with time much 
more closely than any other device, pre- 
venting clock-watching and _ loitering. 
The two-color auditing device has beer 
found in actual practice to be effective 
in entirely stopping early departures, and 
in practically stopping late arrivals. 
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Change Maker Speeds 
Coin Handling 


“IF THE amount of the sale is 40 cents 
and one dollar is tendered, press the 40 
key and 60 cents is returned.” It is as 
simple as that, and the wonder is that 
more businesses which deal in small sales 
are not equipped with coin changers. 
New improvements, and a price of less 
than $100 are said to be creating many 
new users for the Coinometer, made by 
Universal Stamping and Manufacturing 
Company, and illustrated at the bottom 
of this page. 





COMPLETELY 
ELIMINATES 
EMBOSSING 
EXPENSE! 


| CUT ADDRESSING COSTS 


Speed your addressing operation with the 
Elliott System and its fiber address cards 
which are prepared on any ordinary type- 
writer in a few seconds! America's foremost 
companies — Brunswick - Balke -Collender, 
United States Tobacco, Firestone, Indian 
Motocycle and many others have adopted 
this more flexible, quieter, modern method. 


Send for FREE BULLETINS 


showing specific applications of the Elliott System 
to Payroll Methods and Tax Methods, Public 
Utilities, Publishers, Banks, Insurance Compa- 
nies, Laundries and Coal Dealers. Write on busi- 
ness letterhead for the one that interests you. 





Cut Costs with 


DARTNELL FORMS 


Save Time and Money 
@ 


SaLesMAN’s APPLICATION BLanx — Used 
by more than 3,000 concerns to find weak 
points in applicants for positions as sales- 
men. A four-page form embodying the 
best features of many forms. 81x11 in. 


Other Dartnell forms are: General Appli- 
cation Blanks; Expense Account Forms; 
Automobile Expense Books; Auto Ex- 
pense Blanks; Salesmen’s Reference 
Forms. 


® 
Write for FREE Samples 


DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 
4660 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago, U.S.A. 











V. LOU, 


Is at its best in this comfort- 
able, conveniently located 
hotel, where service and 
good food are a byword. 


HOTEL 


CunNOX 


9TH AND WASHINGTON 
Over 50% of all rooms $3.50 or 
less, single; $5.00 or less, double 









To ST. LOUIS 


Welcome to friendly service ... 
fine food and drink, served in 
the hospitable atmosphere of 


(Daufatr 


DOWNTOWN AT YOUR DOORSTEP 


Over 50% of all rooms $3.50 or 
less, single; $5.00 or less, double 





YOUR LETTERHEAD /S 


#TADADCASTING 


JUSTICE TO YOU 
AND YOUR COMPANY ? 


Day in and day out—year after year—your 
letterhead is “‘broadcasting’’ for you. If it is 
old-fashioned or poorly designed it is telling 
a story you certainly don’t want your cus- 
tomers and prospects to hear. If, on the other 
hand, it is modern, attractive, and well de- 
signed it is “broadcasting’”’ to the world that 
your company is alert, aggressive, and up-to- 
the-minute in its ideas and service. That is 
why a good letterhead is an excellent invest- 
ment—yet a modern, lithographed letterhead 
need cost you no more than ordinary station- 
ery—in fact may actually cost you LESS if 
you order from Universal. 


SEND FOR OUR NEWEST 
PORTFOLIO OF SAMPLES— 
COMPARE OUR PRICES! 


Write today—or merely clip this advertisement 
and pin it to your letterhead and mail to us. 
By return mail you'll receive a portfolio show- 
ing samples of our work also price list. We 
make no exaggerated claims—we merely ask 
that you send for FREE portfolio and COM- 
PARE the quality of our work and our low 
prices, 


UNIVERSAL LITHO & STATIONERY CO. 


4309 Diversey Avenue 


Chicago, Ill. 


58 
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(Railway Express Agency Photo) 


Air-express shipments for the first eight months of this year scored an increase 
of 3.48 per cent over last year in spite of the lag in wholesale and retail activities 
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Bus Line Tries New 
Travel Services 


NEW air-conditioned coaches, seating 
23 instead of the usual 37 passengers for 
buses of similar size, have been put into 
use for an experiment by Greyhound Bus 
Lines between Detroit and Charleston, 
West Virginia. Parlor car type seats, 
eight inches wider than former seats, are 
being used. Each bus will have a rest 
room, and _ hostesses will serve free 
lunches to passengers. Tropic-Aire, Inc., 
well-known motor vehicle heater maker, 
has been installing air-conditioning 
equipment in Greyhound buses for sev- 
eral months now, and it is believed that 
almost every Greyhound bus will be air- 
conditioned by next summer, so that a 
temperature of 70 degrees inside may be 
maintained, no matter what the outside 
temperature may be. 


New Schedules for N. Y.- 
Chicago Trains 


NEW time-tables are out for both the 
New York Central and Pennsylvania 
lines governing arrivals and departures 
of New York-Chicago trains. The “Cen- 
tury,” New York Central’s famed train, 
now leaves Chicago at 4 p.m., arrives in 
New York sixteen hours later at 9 a.m. 
It leaves New York at 6 p.m., arriving 
in Chicago at 9 am. the following 
morning. On the New York to Chicago 
run, the Broadway Limited, Pennsyl- 
vania’s neck-and-neck rival of the Cen- 
tury, the leaving and arrival times are 
the same as the Century’s, but on the 
Chicago to New York run the Broadway 





leaves Chicago at 4:30 p.m. arrives in 
New York sixteen hours later at 9:30 
am. Other trains of both lines have 
made similarly slight departure changes 
in schedules, Check September time 
tables when planning your trips. 


Weather Service for 
I. C. Passengers 


A NEW service for passengers on the 
Panama Limited has been introduced by 
the Illinois Central System. As the train 
nears New Orleans or Chicago, each 
passenger receives a report on _ the 
weather at destination. There is often a 
wide range of temperature between the 
two cities, especially during the winter 
season, and the change is not perceptible 
to the traveler in a modern air-condi 
tioned train. The new service gives pass- 
engers sufficient information to dress for 
comfort upon arrival. 

The service is handled by the stewards 
in charge of the dining cars. Weather re- 
ports are received by telegraphs en route, 
and passengers find the information on a 
slip attached to the menu card at break 
fast. 


Eighty Places to Eat 
At N. Y. Fair 


IF YOU attend the big fair in Ne, 
York next year it will be possible to eat 
three times daily for about thirty day: 
and eat in a different restaurant ever 
day—in case you would care abeut that 

Specifications require a total restau 
rant seating capacity of 43,200 at the 
New York World’s Fair 1939. There are 
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to be at least eighty restaurants to meet 
this requirement. Each one of the thirty 
major fair buildings is to have its res- 
taurant. The remaining fifty are to be 
allocated to experienced restaurateurs as 
concessions. In addition, a number of the 
participating foreign nations are to in- 
clude restaurants in their individual 
pavilions. 


Brickbats at the Food 
Served Today 


T. F. PEIRCE is a genial fellow who 
likes good food when he goes atraveling. 
He is president of the Pacific Desk Com- 
pany, Los Angeles. He unburdens himself 
to the editor of the travel section of this 
magazine as follows: 

“Your own city of Chicago is surely a 
shining example of the eating situation 
in North America. A recent two weeks 
spent there, dining in a different place 
each evening, there were only three meals 
that could be considered both different 
and excellent. The others, including both 
some of the leading hotels and ‘name’ 
spots, were awful. The three spots that 
proved highlights were Phil Smidt’s, 
Kungsholm and the Golden Ox.” 

We are not certain, but we think Mr. 
Peirce refers to the Smidt sea food res- 
taurant which is actually not only out- 
side of Chicago, but outside the state, 
just beyond the Illinois line, at Roby, 
Indiana. Anyway, if it is the place we 
think it is, it’s a good, plain place to eat 
sea food, cole slaw and fried potatoes— 
their specialty. The Kungsholm on the 
near North Side, and the Golden Ox on 
Clybourn Avenue in the heart of Chi- 
cago’s Little Germany are both famous 
for good food. But Mr. Peirce’s research 
did not entirely cover all the good places 
to eat in Chicago. This editor’s favorite 
places are: Jacques, the Wrigley Build- 
ing Restaurant, Carder’s, The Pit (Bar- 
becue), Rickett’s (if you can find a 
seat), Pete’s Steak House, Little Bo- 
hemia, Spiro’s, St. Hubert’s Grill (Eng- 
lish as all get out), and Won Kow’s in 
Chinatown. There are others which are 
good too, but the purpose of this piece 
is to try to induce other readers from 
all key cities to nominate their favorite 
eating places, Each place must be: (1) 
Different, (2) provide excellent food and 
service, or (3) have some unusual food or 
service specialty. Let readers boost their 
favorite dining rooms, taverns, restau- 
rants, grills, coffee shops, but readers 
must be sure to tell us for what specific 
things a restaurant is famed-and for what 
reasons they prefer it. 


Airport Restaurant 
Controversy 


OPERATORS of the Airport Restau- 
rant in Chicago, which was the subject of 
a brief note in the September issue, claim 
that their restaurant is “ultra-modern” 
and that the restaurant has, at all times, 
“given high and excellent service” and 
that “the restaurant is known far and wide 
for the fine quality of its service, excel- 
lent and clean foodstuff served, and 
reasonable prices.” 
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THE CREAM AT THE TOP 


... heal quality identifies itself. Whether 
it be cream, or men, or hotels, outstanding 
performance is given top ranking. Few 
hotels in the world hold as prominent a 
place as the Stevens. To experienced world 
travelers, “The Stevens” represents the 
cream of American hospitality, a tradi- 


tion of excellence without extravagance. 


OTTO K. EITEL, Managing Director 
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is the ammunition I have always used when hunting business 
—and not meaningless theories. I have had 45 years expe- 
rience in sales, as salesman, sales manager, district manager 


and advertising manager. My 


SMELLING OF SLLING" 


book carries 850 sales thoughts and experiences, and many 
Executives of large concerns have thought well enough of it 
to supply all their salesmen with copies. The price is but $2. 


COLEMAN COX 


334 MASON STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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Expense Books 


Steel Guide Tabs 








ONSIDER 


your traveling expenses! 
Orne of our Expense Books will 
M2ke you keep track of them 
Mvre efficiently and easily. 
Oo pen one of them at any page and 
N otice how complete the headings are. 


+ ee how a small space has been ar- 
ranged to 
E nable you to list all your 
expenses! 
N °tice the smooth paper and durable 
cover. 
Ss o, get a supply today and 
begin to 
E njoy the service they 
will give you. 
Get them from 
your stationer or 
write us for sam- 
ples and prices 





Beachs 
(omMONICns¢ 


Expense 
bYexe!.< 


Beach 
Publishing Co. 
7338 Woodward 
DETROIT 











Steel Signals 





THIS 


SAMPLES 


FREE 


Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 


SIGNALS 





Mailing Lists 





WOULD YOU LIKE $100 TO $5000 
FROM YOUR MAILING LISTS? 

Our Mass Mailer clients do not compete with 
you but will be glad to send you substantial 
checks — through us — for addressing their 
empty envelopes or stuffed mail to YOUR lists. 


Send us full details on YOUR lists TODAY 
Mosely Selective List Service 
230 Congress St. Dept. AB-12, Boston, Mass. 





Chairs—Posture 











STURGIS 
POSTURE CHAIRS 


Easily and quickly adjusted 
A model for every need 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 

STURGIS POSTURE CHAIR C0 








Are Your Guide Tabs 
BROKEN ? sve sivstvure 


Unbreakable spring jaws 
clamp them firmly to cards but 
permit removal or rearrangement. 
Large window openings covered 
by transparent pyroxylin—white, blue, green, yellow, 
pink or red. 
insertable labels in perforated strips for typing. 
2 Sizes, | in. wide and 2 in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 
76,450 Used by 

Sears, Roebuck & Company saeruse 
CHAS. C, SMITH, Box 30s, EXETER, NEBRASKA [ebaieen 
Mfr. of Smith’s Enameled Steel Signals Gas 





Map Tacks 





HOW GOOD ARE YOUR MAPS AND CHARTS? 
Do they give an instant picture of sales ter- 
ritories, coverage, distribution, production 
schedules? Graffco Maptacks in 3 sizes, 20 
colors, 1000 combinations, will give you this 
information. Ask your stationer or write 
GEORGE B. GRAFF COMPANY 
78 Washburn Ave. Cambridge, Mass. 





Paper Drills 


PAPER DRILL 


_ Saves Time 


DRILLS 
150 
SHEETS 
at one time! 
DOES JOBS NO PUNCH CAN DO! 


Amazing capacity for work! Drills 2” thickness at 
one time. One, two or three hole models. Four hole 
sizes. Ten times the capacity of ordinary punch. 





Ask your stationer — or write for new folder 


MITCHELL BINDER CO. 


100 BOWER AVE., HAGERSTOWN. MD. 














Labels—All Kinds 


ABEL 


Advertising Service 





LOW PRICES QUICK SERVICE HIGH QUALITY 
GUMMED oR UNGUMMED 
TYPE-ENGRAVED-ROLL 


TOMPKINS’ LABEL SERVICE 


3211 FRANKFORO ave 
PHA Pa 








Greater opportunities now in adv ertis- 
wel kly in spare 
text books. 


Jor free booklet 


Page- Davis Sehool of Advertising 
Dept.2807, 360! Mich.Av.,Chieaga 





BUSINESS TIPS 





The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company mentioned 
or to the editors of AMERICAN 
BUSINESS. 





Outdoor Advertising 
In Wintertime 


FRANKLY designed to show that 
America goes outdoors almost as much in 
winter as in summer and that it is a lot 
of foolishness to yank your posters down 
off the panels just because a little snow 
is flying in the air, a booklet called “You 
Will Love Me in December, January, 
February As You Did in May, June, 
July” is being distributed by Outdoor 
Advertising, Incorporated. There are 
some interesting and, we believe, help- 
ful facts to advertisers in this booklet. 


Another “Trip Through 
The Plant’’ Booklet 


FOR business men who are anxious to 
give the public an idea of what goes on 
behind their plant or factory walls, a 
good example is a recent booklet put out 
by Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Company to show some of the activities 
at this well-known paper mill. While the 
pictures are small, the text is excellent 
and, in addition to seeing a booklet that 
tells a story well, you will learn some- 
thing about paper-making too, if you 
ask for a copy. 


How to Celebrate 
An Anniversary 


WE HAVE always felt that business 
could make better use of its birthdays 
and anniversary years. Anniversaries are 
excellent opportunities to dramatize a 
company’s experience, stability, _ reli- 
ability; to point up new products, and 
to remind customers that another year 
has rolled around in its corporate his- 
tory without attracting attention from 
the sheriff or the bankruptcy courts. 
Dennison Manufacturing Company has 
recently turned out a_ sixteen-page 
brochure (we can’t pronounce this word, 
that’s why we like to write it) which is 
packed with ideas and suggestions for 
stunts and plans to use in putting across 
an anniversary celebration. It tells 
where to find dramatic material, how to 
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line up state governors and city fathers 
and other dignitaries to help, and, of 
course, shows what Dennison can offer in 
the way of seals, stamps, tags. 


How to Improve Order 
Writing Routine 
TWENTY-FOUR hours were lost in 
transmitting orders from the New York 
office to the factory; more than $70 a 
week was being spent in overtime to get 
out orders because they were being 
typed on a poorly designed form. Instal- 
lation of a teletypewriter and new order 
forms eliminated the loss of time, re- 
duced postage expense and did away 
with overtime for Everfast Fabrics, Inc., 
of New York. How it was done, how 
the forms were designed, with full infor- 
mation concerning the improved methods, 
are found in an interesting booklet re- 
cently turned off the presses by Standard 
Register Company. Just ask for the 
“Everfast” booklet. 


Cutting Costs of 
Handling Taxes 


POLICYHOLDERS Service Bureau of 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
has recently investigated tax handling 
methods of a number of large com- 
panies. Results of this investigation have 
been incorporated in a report which is 
available. It is called “Centralized Con- 
trol of Tax Work in Business Organi- 
zations.” Any company which has a large 
amount of tax work to contend with 
may find some helpful suggestions in this 
recent work by Metropolitan. 


Facts About Loss of 
Postage Stamps 


JUST because they come in small de- 
nomination is no sign that postage 
stamp losses do not mount into thousands 
of dollars. The truth about this wholly 
needless business loss is told in an un- 
usual business booklet, “The Stamp 
Racket,” now undergoing a second print- 
ing by the Postage Meter Company. Of 
course, the purpose of the booklet is to 
show you why you may need a metering 
machine, but, besides doing that, the 
book will prove to be interesting and in- 
structive for it shows how stamp losses 
occur and what a big expense the loss 
of stamps can be. 


Package Trouble? Here Is 
Help and Advice 


THOSE having anything to do with the 
packaging or shipment of merchandise 
will find much worth-while information in 
an authoritative booklet called, Sealing 
of Corrugated and Solid Fibre Con- 
tainers, by J. D. Malcolmson, container 
specialist of the Robert Gair Company, 
Inc. Mr. Malcolmson lists the sources of 
information on legal requirements for 
adhesive sealing, and then discusses the 
important features of the various sealing 
methods. 
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Where To Lay I 





Automatic Memory System 


Round Cornering Machine 





IT COST ME 
MONEY 
TO FORGET! 


4 


The “AUTOMATIC MEMORY” 
Won't Let You Forget 


Memindex—the famous memory method 
and personal systematizer, is credited 
by thousands of successful persons with 
speeding their rise to the top. Mem- 
index keeps all data on handy, cleverly 
indexed and dated cards—today’s always 
visible. Fine leather POCKET CASE 
organizes your daily memos—handsome 
DESK TRAY keeps permanent records 
for you. No transcribing. Worth 1,000 
times its small cost to salesmen, busi- 
ness and professional men, hobbyists 
and social leaders. 


Also free dated cards for the remainder 
of 1938 with all orders for 1939 Mem- 
index. 


FREE Poklet: “Menor WRITE: 








Wilson Memindex Co., 168 St. Paul St. gessusl 
Rochester, N. ° 





Stapling Machines—Staples 











FAMOUS HOTCHKISS gem 
NO. 1 —_ 


using flat steel staples. 


Greater holding power 
than ordinary wire 
staples. 


FOOL- 
PROOF 


CLOG- 
PROOF 


Norwalk HOTCHKISS Somali 


> > > 9 Y 
FREE TRIAL! Send You, 
If not satisfied, returnin 10 days. 

THOUSANDS HAVE 
BEEN SOLD! 

ks, Insurance Cos., Gov!. 
Ouest Manufacturers $15 
— Offices, Mills complete with one 
Railrocds Cutting Unit. 
Utilities a Extra “plug-in” dies 
Schools * : $5 each; sizes below. 
Etc. : a 1.0, b, factory. 





Model 20 
CORNERROUNDER 


SHEAR-ACTION LE-SHARPENING 
for round-cornering Visible Records, Looseleaf 
Sheets, Sales Manuals, Catalogs, etc. Eliminates 
“dog-eared” papers and improves appearance 
100%. Easy to operate. No guide adjustment or 
tools required, Cuts half-inch stack at a stroke. 
Available with 14, 4, 34 and 9” radius. 

*For free trial, pin this ad to your letterhead (or write 
for illustrated folder) and mailto 
L. A. S. CHRISTIE CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





Labels and Seals 





ee wi 
LABELS-SEALS 


All kinds for packaging, decorations, 
advertising. Address labels Strik- 
ing, practical designs. Write for 
free samples and prices 


ST. LOUIS STICKER CO. 


1916 PINE STREET _-~ ST LOUIS MO 





House Organs 

















Adding Machines 
ATIC ADDER, $3.75 
easy t curate tick 


8 accurate, quick, 
easily operated. Capacity 8 
ne, bra ork, and 





cng ort he el co. Fully 
‘ guaranteed, Price $3.75 delivered. Agents 
ntec 
J.H. BASSETT & CO. 
Dept. 41, Box 302, Altadena, Calif. 


OUR STANDARDIZED PLAN 
wn for printing House Organs 
¥ permits unusually low prices 

for periodicals of all kinds. 

Samples and particulars free. 

NATIONAL PUBLISHERS 
RES 


ESS 
523 Ottawa, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Facsimile Etching Prints 








AT NO COST OR OBLIGATION 


We invite you to Membership in our 


‘Print-A-Month’ Club 


Membership in this Club is open to business men who apply 
on their stationery. These facsimile prints are mailed month- 
ly, and are our means of keeping before you the possibilities 
of Facsimile Etching Prints as productive advertising. 


THE C. R. SCHNEIDER CO., INC. 
Originators of Etching Print Utility Folds 
Planned Advertising Ideas 
Direct-by-mail e Blotters « Calendars 
25 Astor Place, New York, N. Y. 











The Rectigraph Machine photo copies exactly any- 
thing typed, written or drawn. Enlarges or reduces. 
Easy to operate. Saves time and money. Avoid loss 
by photo copying valuable documents and records. 
Photo copies are accepted as legal evidence. Let 
us show you the economy of photo copy process for 
vour specific business. Write for details. 
THE RECTIGRAPH DIVISION of 
THE HALOID COMPANY 
217 Haloid St., Rochester, N. Y. 





Every Type of Sales 

Kit Developed 

for Any Line 
KNIGHERBOCKER CASE COMPANY 


2327 No. Crawford Ave. Chicago 











VY How to insure the 
selling power of your 
ads before they run 


Send for New 
Handbook Giv- 
ing Point - by - 
Point Scientific 
Method for ADVERTISING 
Business Execu- CHECK 
tives ——s 


By MARK WISEMAN 





BEFORE YOU SIGN 
THE 


Dy MARK WIEMAN 


This remarkable handbook by a man who has 
produced millions of dollars worth of business 
through advertising shows you what vital fac- 
tors to look for and how to look for them 
in every ad submitted for your OK. Simple, 
practical, for daily use. Wiseman’s unique 
system of analysis will help every dollar you 
spend to do a more effective selling job. 


You can build EXTRA sales with it 
Now you can tell the difference between ads 
that “look’”’ good and ads that are good. FRED 
C. KENDALL, Editor, Advertising & Selling, 
says: “Before You Sign the Advertising Check 
gave me more usable, constructive information 
about the engineering aspects of advertising 
than any other piece of writing I have come 
across. I unhesitatingly recommend it.” 


Examine It FREE for 5 Days 


HARPER & BROTHERS AB, 
49 East 33rd Street, New York t 
Please send me a copy of BEFORE YOU g 
SIGN THE ADVERTISING CHECK to ex- i 
amine FREE. After 5 days I will return 
the book or remit $2.50 plus a few cents 
postage. 


I NAME 
8 ADDRESS 


g Business Connection ................ 


Lamm memes Please fill ine = = = a= = ow od 


62 





NEW BOOKS FOR EXECUTIVES 





SALES ADMINISTRATION PRIN- 
CIPLES AND PROBLEMS. By Ber- 
trand R. Canfield. Mr. Canfield is a sales 
executive and a teacher of sales manage- 
ment at the Babson Institute. We are 
happy to record that he has turned out a 
book that bristles with facts and infor- 
mation, is authoritative, and is actually 
interesting to boot. If a reader could ask 
more, we confess bewilderment as to what 
it might be. 

Mr. Canfield has the knack of packing 
much information in few words, telling 
his story directly and with considerable 
punch. Here are several sentences which 
are typical of his brass-tack method. 
“Spencerian Pen Company, which had 
made one-cent pens since 1860, turned to 
manufacturing fountain pens. The 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufac- 
turing Company, which had made tele- 
phones for thirty-five years, introduced 
radio sets and exceeded telephone sales 
in six years. Changing a brand name 
often results from product-name analy- 
sis. The Colorado Fuel and Iron Company 
had sold coal for years under the brand 
name of Diavolo. When _ investigation 
showed that the name was a handicap 
to sales, a new name, C.F.&.I Coals, was 
adopted and popularized with advertis- 
ing. Runkel Brothers, Inc., felt that their 
cocoa and malt product named Runko- 
malt lacked individuality and gave the 
impression that malt was the most im- 
portant ingredient. Accordingly they 
changed the name to Runko, with sub- 
stantial sales increases.” 

However, there is one statement on 
page 414 that puzzles us. He writes, “Per- 
sonal mileage of these salesmen often 
exceeds 10,000 miles a month.” We wonder 
when such salesmen get a chance to work, 


seeing as how 10,000 miles a month is 
400 miles a day for 25 days. 

This book is one of the best on the sub- 
ject to come to this writer’s attention 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. $5.00. 


TRADE ASSOCIATIONS IN LAW 
AND BUSINESS. By Benjamin S. 
Kirsh, in collaboration with Harold 
Roland Shapiro. Mr. Kirsh was form- 
erly special assistant to the United States 
Attorney in New York. He is a member 
of the New York Bar. Mr. Shapiro is 
assistant professor of law in the New 
York Law School, and also a member of 
the New York Bar. 

There are 2,900 manufacturers’ trade 
associations, 2,800 retail associations, 
1,900 business service firms, and 600 
wholesale associations, according to fig- 
ures printed in this book and taken from 
the Department of Commerce figures. 
Yes, trade association work is a big busi- 
ness today, and an important one, merit- 
ing the best brains and thought of busi- 
ness men everywhere. This book is an 
effort to show all the functions of trade 
associations, their legal relations with 
members, and especially the new problems 
and duties of trade associations arising 
from new laws and rulings, such as the 
famed Robinson-Patman Act, fair trade 
and re-sale price maintenance laws, an« 
the Wheeler-Lea Amendment of the Fed 
eral Trade Commission Act. Business 
men, as well as trade association execu- 
tives, will undoubtedly find much help- 
ful information in this volume which is 
unusually well documented and thorough 
There is a comprehensive index, an« 
many pages listing legal cases in which 
trade associations have been involved or 
interested. This feature alone is highly 
valuable. Central Book Company. $5.00 
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